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ABSTRACT 

Project Communicate began to set up an educational 
information system to introduce new instructional practices in Kansas 
public schools. Twelve school districts started the project. A 
project director, several education specialists, and an information 
specialist were part of this program* Field agents were sent to 
instruct educators to use the innovative instructional materials. 
Brochures were sent to school personnel introducing them to 
information retrieval systems* During the developmental phase 
searches averaged 91. U each month. Bequests came from 64 percent of 
teachers and 41 percent of administrators. Seventy^five percent of 
the clients evaluated the project. During the transition phase 
maintaining and expanding services to rural districts was undertaken- 
Change from federal funds to local and state funding occurred. From 
the transition phase to the implementation phase the project saw a 
greater expansion of the information systems to 95 school districts, 
14 colleges and universities. Kansas National Educational Association 
and five adult education centers were also added. Expansion of 
services, regional workshops, utili2ation of a statewide information 
system and assisting school districts are plans for the future. 
(AP) 
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CHAPTER I ^ DEVELOPMENTAL PHASE 



Kansas/Project Communicate: 
A Summary Of Original Purpose 

Projent uoinmunicate was part of a regionHl effort to establish a compreheniive educational informa- 
tion system that would support the adoption of innovative inatructional practices in Kanaaa 
claBsrooms, The project was to function within a pilot region whose characteristics would be 
generalizable to comparable districts elsewhere in Kansas, and to other regions comprising the Six 
Midwestern States Consortium (Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota. South Dakota, and Kan- 
sas). The objectives established for Project Communicate embraced the following operational pro- 
ce&Bes: 

© to establish linkages necessary to promote the adoption of innovative instructional practices; 
® to direct the proposed information system to a pilot region within the state of Kansas so that it 
will (a) provide for the adoption of innovative instructional practices as specified in objective one, 
(b) be generalizable to other regions in the state of Kansas, and (c) be generalizable to members of 
the Six Midwestern States Consortium; 

@ to effect a significant change in the identification of educational needs within pilot region schools; 

# to influence attitudes among educators within the pilot region (fourteen school districts) fbr more 
widespread adoption of new educational practices. 

Stated Limitations in the Original Project Design. 

® Emphasis was to be placed upon the development of a demonstration information system rather 
than on the establishment of a multi-state system or the reconversion of existing state information 
components to system operations. 

® The Kansas State Department of Education would develop the proposed information system for 
use in fourteen pilot districts, with necessary linkages to local classroom personnel; 

# Project Communicate staff would identify and then serve specified needfsj areas within the pilot 
region. Those need areas would be limited to maximize project efficiency and resources, 

® Project activities would be directed to a selected audience who would be links to effective change 
within pilot region districts, 

# Project Communicate was to be viewed as developmental in nature, and was not to be construed 
as a research effort. That is, its ohjectives were operational in scope, and sought to provide direction 
when field hnplementation began. 

® The project was to focus upon instructional information. Information, as described in the original 
proposal, referred to descriptions of successful operating programs and research-based, validated in- 
structional materials and systems, as well as research knowledge and results of evaluation studies, 

# The information system developed for Kansas was not to serve as an organizational clearinghouse 
for statewide dissemination, but was to strive for the establishment of the linkages required to ac- 
complish a diffusion of innovative instructional practices in classrooms. 

» All linkages in the Kansas information system were conceived as being tentative (not fully for- 
mulated) at the date of original proposal submission. 

Addendum to Original Application (#1 BR No. 1-0650) 

A major operational element influencing total project emphasis was an addendum to the original pro- 
posal application, directing the Kansas State Department of Education ^KSDE) to establish an 
■ educational information system that responded to the operational elements flescrihed in the original 
application, but also directing the State Department to establish and maintain the following ser- 
vices: 

« to provide field consultant (s) who will solicit and entertain requests^r information from ad = 
ministrators, teachers and other personnel involved in the management, planning and operation 
of schools and classrooms; 
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^ to provido infiividualizpfl information servieeM, fovering a wide range of subject arPHs, to both 
pilot region schools and SEA personneL DisHcmination of that information was to he govprnocl by 
iiser=nt»€Ml [irnfilej^ f^Htahh'shpu by project staff. After information was returned from the infor- 
mation processing unit, the assigned field agent was to screen the material and assist the client 
in it:^ interpretatinn and utilisations. 

« tu recommend pertinent information to client and client -groups in the pilot region and to 
schedule follow-up meetings that would assist them in obtaining desired basic documents, and in 
arranging for consultative and developmental assistance at the trial or adoption stages; 
® to establish and maintain centralized information processing units in the state education 
agency (SEA). The processing unit would routinely conduct individualized searches of ERIC and 
CIJE computer tapes for document numbers and abstracts for clients and field agents; 
® to establish one operational pilot region with a supporting field consultant during the first 
twelve months of service, with a second field agent to be added during the last six months of pro- 
ject activity. 

Organizational Overview 

Project Communicate Staffing Patterns 

Project Director — coordinated the full range of information services provided within the pilot 
region. He supervised total system development within the first eighteen months of project opera- 
tion. The latter responsibility included the training of project staff and the establishment of linkages 
to leadership personnel in the fourteen districts comprising the pilot region. The director continued 
to provide major consultative service to educational agencies serviced by the project, and assumed, 
complete responsibility for the evaluation of all project components. 
Ec^ucation Specialists/Field Agents — were responsible for the following tasks: 
® consultation with clients requesting information and servicing all follow-up requests in a 
systematic manner; 

# reporting to director and supporting staff regarding the disposition of Information requests within 
the pilot region; 

® maintaining sufficient liaison with clients, through visitation and consultation, to insure the partial 
or complete adoption of innovative practices; 

® preparing requests for information and relaying such requests to the processing center; 

# maintaining user-profiles and reporting all summative data to the director and affectecl leadership 
personnel in each district; 

# assisting in the planning and implementation of professional development (Inservlce) activities for 
information system users; 

® supporting the service efforts of the director in the pilot region; 

9 assisting in the preparation of written materials, bulletins, brochures, guidelines and other reports 
related to the general dissemination functions of the project; 

o serving as a resource person to KSDE personnel and other agencies outside the pilot region. 
Information Writer = was responsible for the following specified tasks: 

m reviewing, analyzing and/or synthesizing information appropriate to the technical needs of the 
project's processing unit. The writer worked with the referral unit in conducting alternative search 
strategies, editing abstracts, indexing unsystematized materials, and in the summarization of find- 
ings and conclusions from field agents and other referral specialists; 

© utilizing current training materials and developing additional materials as required for the con- 
duct of user-education programs; 

# abstracting and indexing documents, including research and resource materials, relevant to the 
needs of Kansas schools following the guidelines established for the ERIC system; 

# coordinating and editing the style and format of all project publications; 

# writing descriptive reports and other informative papers suitable for general diasemination; 
© performing other related tasks as deemed appropriate by the director. 

2 
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Informatim Specialist — wan rospon^^ihlc* for the fnllowing j^pecific taskH: 

@ ef)Ilc*cting and organizing c*flucationaI rPHfiiUHU' material within the projec^i anrl niaking those 
materials ^uitahh* for retrifival by iirojet't ntaff aiicl i'lienlH; 

® writing logic for CiHiiputer searfhef^ anfl Hcreening p]RIC abHlractH for relevancy to elieni neetU 
and feed = hack to improve logic* ; 

# maintaining the SEA library; 

@ selecting and ordering maierialH requirerl for information center operations; 

® .supervising .secretarial and clerical work related to the procesBing and packaging of u^er requeBtB 

for information; 

Cierk/Stenographers —were responsible for the following taskn: 

® typing letters, formal reports, information requests as required by director and staff: 

© filing incoming and outgoing correspondence, as well as microfiche, forms, index cards, pamphlets, 

and other information center materials; 

• maintaining records on micorfiche received by the information center, and producing hard copy 
from the microfiche reader/printer; 

Q keypunching computer logic for ERIC searches; 

@ receiving incoming microfiche, posting data for monthly tabulation, utilizing reader/printer to 
scan, select and print appropriate pages for clients; 

^ sorting a large volume of computer printouts of actual ERIC abstracts, checking file information 
for correctness of order, posting varied information and refiling. 

Technical Processing Procedures (Information storage, retrieval and die- 
semination) 

The technical (production) aspects of project activity have evolved into a highly functional service 
for clients. As might be expected, the initial task of the director was to establish appropriate staff 
roles and to train r|ualified people to fill those roles, Most staff were inexperiencGd in information 
systems work when first employed; nevertheless, they quickly familiarised themselves with the 
various hardware and software components of the Kansas system, Figure 2 (page 18) describes the 
information system that emerged early in project activity. A description of each process step is pro- 
vided. 

Project Communicate has computer access to RIE and CUE files. It presently utilizes the North 
Dakota computer search program which searches descriptor listings. That computer package needed 
little revision in terms of the information system needs identified for Kansas, Initially, the informa- 
tion center had some difficulty getting computer logic punched, since the project did not have access 
to SEA key punch operators during peak load periods. That problem was remedied by the acquisition 
of additional hardware, and an official reprioritization of SEA user time wdiich improved the pro- 
ject*s service capabilities. 

Information Services Currently Available 

Many of the early difficulties in providing requested materials have been overcome by the acquisi= 
tion of additional hardware and software components. For example, project access to its own ERIC 
collection and the availability of a microfiche reproducer at the information center has improved its 
turn-around time. Similarly, the ability of project staff to conduct their own computer search of RIE 
and CUE has resulted in more efficient searches. 

During the month of October, 1973, Project Communicate negotiated, wrote logic for, key punched, 
searched, printed, screened, highlighted and delivered 305 requests. Table 1 illustrates the volume of 
requests from September. 1972 through April, 1973. 

An equally important measure of information utilization is the follow-up and technical assistance to 
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eliunts. Table 2 hHowh, in (luantitive terms, the variety of services provicleri. Adclitional supporting 
data of a "qualitative*' nature are reported in the evaluation section of this proposal. 

Methods Of Linking 

Establishment of a Pilot Service Area 

Project Communicate began its operations on December 1. 1971 with the employment of a fulUtime 
director. Hi? initial task was to establish a service area (pilot region) that embraced school systems 
of various sUes and at different levels of information saturation. Three school districts were iden- 
tified for each of four levels, one district at each level having a comparable number of attendance 
centers, professional and non-professional staff, and students. One large urban district (Kansas 
City, Kansas) \\ ,s added in September. 1972. Table 3 shows the districts comprising each level of in- 
formatiun saturation. 

Level IV Distr cts — Each district received total information saturation. The full-time field agent 
utilized retrie ed information in two ways: (1) to provide a viable information base for client deci- 
sion making; '2^ to legitimate the potential for innovation in schools and chissrooms through client 
utilization of improved information resources. The agent actively solicited information requests in 
these districtri. and attempted to isolate those personnel most likely to use acquired information to 
improve the educational process. 

The agent s conceptualized "catalytic** role required his entry into these districts with a formal pre- 
sentation to faculty at each attendance center. A slide presentation described the project's capacity 
to retrieve educational information upon request for individual users. The agent also entertained 
quesLions from his audiences and distributed descriptive brochures for their perusal. 
Level III Districts — The field agent at this level attempted to provide the ^ame services as in Level 
IV. However, this role is designed as a part-time role or an ''added^on'* responsibility. In many 
situations Level III field agent activities were given a lower priority. 

Level II Districts — No field agent was assigned to these districts, A project staff member pre- 
sented the slide/tape show to district personnel and explained the project's objectives. Brochures 
were also made available to interested staff After this initial exposure, prospective users could for- 
ward any request to the SEA by mall. 

Level I Districts — Attendance centers in those districts did not have the services of a field agent or 
a^y direct contact with project staff. Their personnel received the brochure which provided basic in- 
formation about project services. 

Urban Component ^Kansas City, Kansas) — The field agent serving this school district was housed 
in the central office, with direct access to curriculum heads and supervisors with systeni-wide 
responsibility. After the agent's initial media presentation to those staff, he started receiving 
numerous requests for information services. To initiate project entry at the building level, formal 
presentations were made at separate secondary and elementary principals' meetings. With their 
cooperation and using curriculum directors and supervisory staff as communication linkers, formal 
presentation^^ were made at selected attendance centers. In addition to building^level presentations, 
information about project services was disseminated districtwide via inservice meetings, district 
pubiication^ '^taff news bulletins), radio interviews, and local newspaper coverage. As staff at all 
levels became familiar with the pr^ect's potential for direct and indiviflualized information services, 
it was essc^ntial in a district of this size to consider t\w potential of school librarians as the liaison bet- 
ween client anil client ^groups and the field agent. In fact, the sheer logistics of project operation in 
Kansas City meant that some limitations had to be placed on individual services. Field agent involve- 
ment with "groupH" sharing common information needs has provided more productive. 
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Range of Serviced Provided to Client and Client^Groups — 

Thu openuional design that emerged early in project activity placed two field agents iinixten^ion of^ 
ficen at Lawrence and Kan^a^ City, Kansas, The director was housed at the KSDE building at 
Topeka, Kansas. The field agents continue to provide sustained support to five l5) of the fourteen 
(14) pilot school districts. The director serves as a part-time field consultant to three (3) diHtricts, 
Six districts (Levels MI) request and receive information by mail. 

As mentioned earlier, the amount of information service and staff support provided districts varies 
in accordance with predetermined levels of saturation (i.e., Levels I-IV). In all cases, school person- 
nel have received a descriptive brochure entiUed, 'There Must Be A Better Way.,., To Educate Our 
Youth." The basic philosophy of the Kansas information retrieval system is described in the 
brochure, Bv intent, that communication vehicle did not imply that Kansas school personnel were 
behind the times, nor was it inferred that they were beset by problems that could not be resolved 
without project assistance. The brochure simply states that useful educational information can be 
retrieved through use of the project's services. The brochure has been an invaluable tool in establish- 
ing direct communication with a broad range of client and client-groups. It can be used as a hand-out 
at inservice sessions, and as a stamped* self-addressed mailer by individuals requesting additional in- 
formation. 

An initial dissemination hurdle was familiarizing clients with the use of microfiche as a means of 
reading information. That obstacle has been partially resolved as more affected districts acquire 
their own microfiche readers. The project has ten readers available on a short-term loan basis. As a 
rule, the project fumishes users with 2 .or 8 pages of hard copy, generally descriptive of the re- 
quested item, and attaches a complete microfiche. This approach hopefully encourages the client to 
find a microfiche reader and then study the entire document. Obviously, the large cost differential 
between microfiche and hard copy has been a central concern in the project's effort to promote 
microfiche utilization. 

By October, 1972, a print-out of the project*s first 500 searches had identified the most popular in- 
formation requests. With that data, staff generated computer searches in each specialty area. Each 
topic w^as screened, cataloged and xeroxed for **on-shelf ' distribution. Updating of those documents 
has been conducted quarterly, October, 1972, also saw the project reach its one thousandth individual 
request for information services. By thait time, staff had the hardware and software capacity to con- 
duct computerized searches of the RIE and CI JE files of ERIC, as well as manual searches of SEA 
and state library materials. Numerous client requests have been received by director and field 
agents to provide follow-up support after the receipt of requested materials. In fact, more staff time 
is currently being expended on follow-up activities with clients. That staff utilization pattern is 
emerging in both the rural and urban components, as well as among users employed by the KSDE. 
The first eighteen months of activity also saw the project develop three in-house publications 
directed to educational issues of major statewide interest. Information about The Extended School 
Year manuscript was disseminated via the SEA bi-weekly newsletter. The availability of Open 
Education was reported in the KSDE New&-Notes, in Action, a Kansas NBA publication, in Et 
Cetera, a house organ of the KSDE. and in the Kansas Teacher, the periodical of the Kansas State 
Teachers A.-sociation. More than 750 copies of that public.v.ion have been mailed to Kansas educa- 
tors. The third publication. The Mini-Course: A Promising Technique was mass mailed to selected 
educators throughout the state. The positive statewide receptivity to each of these documents has 
been a source of professional gratification to tWe entire staff. 
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Evaluation Of Project Activities 
(December 1. 1971 - June 30, 1973) 

Basic Evaluation Schem i 

Evaluatioi! of Kaii.^ar* Project Communicate was to he performed in act'ofdancf with the projecfa 
developmental and operational fimctions. Developmental evaluation would determine when all goal 
components had truly become functional, and operational evaluation would be performed to assess 
the effectiveness of the project's operational (search and retrieval) componenti. 

Developmental Evaluation (A Measure of Project Goal Attainment) 

The objective? snecified in the initial proposal presentation emphasized the establishment of infor- 
mation linkages that would promote the adoption of innovative instructional practices in Kansas 
classrooms. A linkage was defined as the interaction between individuals and systems wherein the 
roles of conve; or. consultant (field agent), trainer, innovator, knowledge builder, practitioner, and 
user are identified. As an independent variable, a linka|e serves as the key factor in the adoption and 
(iiffusion of educational innovations. 

The purpose of the information system was to create information linkages that would facilitate 
classroom change. If the linkages established for Kansas/Project Communicate were the right ones, 
they had to be set]uentially orderetl from initial client request to the adoption of a new instructional 
practice. Rogei-s (1962) model describing the sequential steps in the adoptive process led to the 
development of the project's own Utilization Index (developmental evaluation). 
It s! )uld be noted that the director interpreted the project's function as that of a field-based service 
unit for Kansas schools. Since many of its information services fell into areas that deal with complex 
educational and social phenomena, there hact to be some acceptance of the fact that any formal 
evaluation of noncomparable. unrelated information services would, in itself, be of limited" value in 
future program development. A necessary correction factor has to be the establishment of 
generalized criterion guidelines which could objectively and nontechnically measure the impact of a 
total range of project services on pilot region schools. The indices developed attempted to 
systematically measure client use of retrieved information, using three discreet variables, and com- 
bining those variables to ascertain total project impact on clients and ' ent-groups. The indices view 
receptivity to change as being controlled by (1) the relati%'e complexii, if the idea; (2) the degree of 
innovativeness displayed by the client or client-group; and. (3) the degree of individual variability in 
the adoption process. 

Complexity 

Smplistic y^^y Complex 



I II III IV V 

The continuum shown above suggests that a client's information request can be rather simplistic or 
conver.'^ely. very complex in organizational and instructional redirections. Variations in complexity 
are described as folhuvs; 

I-Changes in schools or classrooms that do not require major niodifications in resource alloca- 
tions or staff utilization (e.g.. adoption of a new text, utilisation of supplementary classroom 
material' . 

n-Chantje.s ii; staff function l)ul no changes in resource allncation (e.g., adoption of new cur= 
riculum. mini-courses, some individualized aspects of teacher accountability); 
I II -Change.^ in resource allocation but not staff function or a major change in attitudes (e g 
computer-assisted instruction, open education) ; 
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TV - A'lnp! iMri fff Nnw MelhndR and Materials (t*.g,. the* Hcii)]it; m nf a K-12 cnrHfr education pro- 
tCrMrn, rnn^puhT nKifh, or hehavinral (afnH4i\'p) analyHi^^ ?lratt»krii'P) ; 

V = Fi rn;;iM:^<Ml ('iKint(c^s in traditional rolu n^lationHhip?^ hptwee?! the Rchonl and outHiriff Biipport - 
in^ a^**i;(-ies collaboratively =(ie^velnpG(i career edueation programs involving bral 

t?mployf»rs). 

Projeci evaluation wan conceptualized as calling for a niea^uro of the complexity of information re- 
questecl by clif?nt anrl client-groups. Data descriptive of that mea.^ure are reported (see Section V) in 
both tabular and chart form. The evaluation data on each district in the pilot region are ^'pooled" ac- 
cording to their predetermined placement in the four levels of information saturation (I - IV, Ur- 
ban), Percentiles^ are u^^ed to report a range of complexity (0.5 - 5,5) for each saturation level. 

InnovativenesB (Client or Client-group) 

J Innovator Early Adopter Early Majority Late Majority L^gard 

^ _ ll III ^ IV V 

The innovativeneBB continuum recognizes that client utilization of educational information turns so 
much on the institutional and prnfesBional pres,^ he mu.^t respond to, Forexam.ple, the fashlonability 
of chafige and innovation can be influenced by environmental circumstances, intellectual awarenea.R, 
motivational factors, and the career plans of the client. The field agent waB tl^us required to make 
Rome independent judgements about client receptivity to innovations, The adopter categories 
{Rogers. 1962) utilized are described as follovva: 

Innovator (I) — Willing to accept risks; young and of higher social status; current in the utilization 
of scholarly material; extenRive professional interaction with other innovative types; 
Early Adopter (ID— Holds the respect of profeasional peers and has significant contact with local 
change agents: 

Early Majority (III) — Willing to consider adoption after colleagues have embraced the change; has 
considerable professinnal contact and influence with local change agents and early adopters; 
Late Majority (IV) — "Skepticar* and overly concerned about peer resistance to change; profes- 
sional associateB (cronies) tend to be early- and late- majority types; tends to have /imi^ed opinion 
leadership in professional deliberations; 

Laggards (V) —Tradition-bound and place-bound; profeSBional values are not infiuenced by "in- 
novative'* educational practices. 

These assessments of innovativeness were obtainecl by the LAIN scale (Herlig, 1971) and the sub- 
jective judgements of KSDE personnel familiar with those districts, The innovation score was rated 
along a continuum (range 0.5 - 5,5) in the same manner as the variable of complexity In an attempt 
to measure the degree of innovativeriess displayed by a given client and client-group, as well as a 
pattern of receptivity to innovatioi^ that seemed to hold for some districts rather than others, 



Adoption 



Awareness 


Interest 


Evaluation 


Trial 


Adoptions 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 



The third variable comprising the Index scale recognizes that the road from initial exposure to in- 
structional adoption embraces a number of behavioral plateaus. The field agent rated the client's 
perceivefl behavior along the adoption continuum illustrated above. 

Awarenes)^ (I) =-Expo.^ure to the innovation but not yet motivated to seek further information; in- 
dividuals's recognition that the innovative idea may respond to a specific classroom or school need; 
Interest (W — Client becomes interested in the innovation concept and actively solicits additional in- 
formation; his/her behavior has become purposive; 

Evaluatian (III)— Client applies the information to his/her present situation (trie! stage); reinfor- 
cement is needed at this level if the client is to be expected to proceed; 
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Trial (IV) —The client applies innovative information on a pilot basis to determine its suitability and 
useftilness in his/her localized situation, 

Adoption (V) — Client decides to use the innovation after full evaluation and review. 
The degree to which client and client-groups actually used acquired intorination to facilitate institu- 
tional and classroom change represents another dimension of developmental evaluation. The scores 
for individual users were recorded on the project's standard information request and client evalua- 
tion form (see Appendix A) by the assigned project staff member. The possible range of scores was 
0.5 - 5.5, and are reported (see Section V) by percentile rank for users in both the urban and Levels I 
--IV districts. 

Utilization Index 

It is suggested that all three variables (i.e., complexity, innovativeness, and adoption) can be com- 
bined in an attempt to measure the impact of the information and technical assistance provided by 
project staff oi the educational practices in the pilot school districts. All three variables multiplied 
provide a Utilisation Index (Utilization Index = Complexity x Innovativeness x Adoption) that 
ranges from 0.5 - 125.5. Section V reports Utilization Index scores for scores for the Levels I - IV 
and urban pilot districts. Again, the perfbrmance of district users at the various predetermined 
levels of information saturation is shown by percentile rankings. This Utilization Index should be 
viewed as a variable measure of information utilization by pilot district personnel. 

Operational Evaluation (A Measure of Service Effectiveness) 

Evaluation of project services included the collection of data describing the type and frequency of in- 
formation system inputs and outputs. Emphasis was placed on demonstrated effectiveness i abiier 
than on a chronological review of project growth. The director conceived the task of Kansas/Project 
Communicate as directly supporting change in local classrooms. Accordingly, the hard data reported 
under Operational Evaluation reflect project success in serving immediate users in the pilot region 
and the KSDE. The extent to which the project efficiently serviced its clients also lends itself to a 
subjective evaluation of past role performance by both the director and his supporting staff* Those 
reflections constitute a generalized reaction to the flrst eighteen months of project activity. 
Some of the same data were subjected to a more sophisticated statistical analysis. This report 
(Herlig, 1973) is available from the Kansas State Department of Education, 

Analysis Of Evaluation Data And Findings 

This section contains data descriptive of the pilot region and clients serviced by Kansas/Project 
Communicate. It includes (1) an analysis of data related to the attainment of project goals; (2) an 
analysis of data reporting the frequency and type of service outputs to client and client-groups; (3) a 
report of client rankings of project services; (4) the subjective reactions of Director and staff to the 
first eighteen months of operational activity. 

Developmental Evaluation Data 

Information Utilisation Index — As described in Section IV, the utilization index is an attempt to 
measure the impact of acquired information on the pilot district. The utilization formula combines 
the variables of comple^^ity, innovativeness and adoption in multiplicative fashiun to give the evalua- 
tor an estimate of client and/or district utilization. Table 4 (page 22) rfhows districts, Bervlced by 
field agents (Levels IV, III and Urban) having the highest tJ.I. rankings. 

Figure 4 (page 23) shows, in more striking terms, the impact of field-agent intervention (Levels IV, 
III, and Urban) on the district's potential for full utilization of acquired information. 
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Operational Evaluation Data 

Project Communicate Services to Kansas Clients — The best introduetion to i\w full range of ac- 
tivities provided by the project is to examine the statiitical report of inftirmution services described 
in Table 5 (page 24). 

The staff ?/iews this data as supportive of the efficiency of project services to clients inside and out- 
side the pilot region. Search production averaged 9L4 each month throughout the developmental 
phase (first eighteen months) of project activity, That figure grew to 1(^.6 per month during the 
1972-73 school year. The field agents quickly found that the generation of client businesa presented 
no special problem. Indeed, the problem was trying to limit the number of informs tion^requests^tS^ 
manageable size. 

The balance between information requests from administrator and teacher clients was propor- 
tionately in balance. The project had 1,055 teacher requests (64 per cent) and 282 administrator re» 
quests (14 per cent). The director and field 'agents worked extensively with both professional 
groups. More than 100,WO abstracts of RIB and CUE documents were produced for all clients dur- 
ing the developmental phase of project activity. 

Client and Client-Group Evaluation of Project Services — Formar evaluations of project services 
were obtained from 75 per cent of requesting clients between January, 1972 and May, 1973. The pro- 
ject utilized a standardized information request and client evaluation form (Appendix A) that was 
returned by mail or completed on-site in the presence of a staff member. The evaluation form asked 
respondents to rate the information received for Its quality^ stating how they or their staff used the 
information, and make any additional open-ended comments as necessary on the form, 
Table 6 shows, by level of saturation (I - IV* Urban), the percentage of possible clients to 

the actual clients and the percentage of searches conducted to actual evaluations received from 
usei^* 

More than 1,200 personal interviews were conducted in the evaluation of the project's search and 
retrieval services, Across all saturation levels the project had a high percentage (89 JO) of its 
searches evaluated. Although not reported^ the KSDE staff requested 178 searches, the majority for 
outside clients In the western part of the state. A total of 57.4 per cent of those searches were evalu- 
ated. It should be noted that Level II districts were scheduled to have more direct project support 
than those receiving Level I services, The operational reality, however, was a significant difference 
in interest, enthusiasm and utilization between Level I and Level II districts. 

Table 7, (page 26) reports subjective evaluation data emanating from the client request and evalua- 
tion form and in-house **tally*' sheets. There was little gross difference in client evaluation as depen- 
dent upon assignment to the four levels of saturationi to an urban/rural location, or to a given client 
category. Clients generally r^ted the information received as: Excellent (20 per cent); Very good 
(40 per cent); Fair (10 per cent); and, Poor (10 per cent). 

The comments section of the evaluation form ericited reactions ranging from: "A very effective 
method of gathering relevant data/' to a disgruntled building principal irked for having to "pay" for 
information services by completing the evaluation form. As Table 7 shows, the highest percentage of 
clients applied requested information to classroom activities, to their personal professional develop- 
ment, and to facilitate curriculum revision* Less e?£tensive use was made of information in other 
categories. More use was made of information in the Level IV and III districts, a circumstance at- 
tributable, in part, to the acc^sibility of project field-agents. 

As noted earlier in this report, some clients had a negative fixation with microfiche material. Others 
lacked the equipment (readers) essential for its use^ and had to creatively improvise in order to read 
the material, Clients occasionally used acquired material in preparation for formal presentations at 
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professional meetings or to xlevelop proposals for federal funding. Others suggeited the informa- 
'tion's value in helping them evaluate the worth of a proposed program* That is, they may have found 
it expeditious not to adopt a particular new reading or math program. On several occasions* acquired 
information was actually borrowed by parties unknown and never returned. 

The pattern of use across all four saturation levels suggested a positive '-ripple effect." Information 
was shared by the original clients with numerous others (2,053) as shown in Table 7 (page 26). 
The actual time of information utilization varied as determined by saturation level and availability of 
project staff. The staff observed that some clients either did not know how to use the material or 
were simply unwilling to exercise even minimal initiatives in pursuit of additional options. It would 
seem* therefore, to be a matter of personal motivation, coupled with a staff capability for persuading 
clients- 

Subjective EvalucUion of Services by Project Director and Staff 

Kansas/Projec u Communicate has attempted to evaluate its goal attainment over the flrst eighteen 
months of project activity in as objective a manner as possible. Its staff appreciated the need for that 
type of evaluation* Nevertheless* the management of any innovative project provides each staff per- 
son with a variety of new experiences* the recitation of which can add much to a total evaluation 
profile. Those perceptions are reported below by job classification. 

Project Director — Project Communicate mandated the creation of a whole new division in an 
educational service organization with no previous experience in information systems work. The pro- 
ject manager literally started from scratch in the employment and training of supporting staff* and 
in th^. acquisition of essential hardware and software components. It was an Intense and highly per- 
sonal learning experience in the absence of assistance from KSDE personnel with expertise in the 
development and utilization of information systems. 

The original proposal* as written, was a totally unrealistic document In terms of its "process*' and 
"product" goals. Most of the original goal statemints could not be achieved in Kansas in twenty 
years let alone eighteen months. As a result* the initial cDnceptualiiatlon of project se^icii had to 
be totally redirected if It was to become a "client-centered" change modeL 

Many advantages accrued by having the director functioning as a fulUtime employee. The willing- 
ness of KSDE leadership personnel to lend offlcial status to that position made the management task 
that much simpler. Accountability for project goal attainment was owed to a ranking assistant com- 
missioner, rather than to a section head in a research division. 

Field agent responsibilities were so numerous In pilot region districts that their effectiveness with 
clients was undoubtedly compromised. Lower utiliEatlon index rankings, in some cases, were at- 
tributable to staff being spread too thin. 

As an innovative effort, the project's range of services and its potential as a facilitator of classroom 
change had to be sold to prospective clients. The more innovative professionals "brought in" early 
with the skeptics coming along later. It should be noted that there is a deflnlte hierarchy of Informa- 
tion needs among teacher clients. Initially, currieular materials were In greatest demand* with long 
term program redirections being requested at a later date. When clients became familiar with the 
technology of search and retrieval, they began to serve very adequately as change agents In their 
own districts. ,r 

It is eisential in the development of a new Information systems program that staff consider the tem- 
porary use of retrieval services from another agency, The plethora of other start-up concerns does 
not permit sufficient time to focus on your own computer operation. That development can come 
later when it is beneflclal to have complete control over your own logic writing, and searches, 
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Urban Fw^ AgenU - Deal with district middle-managemint pei^onnel with tact. The agent must 
be non-threatening and let his suppgrting relationship emerge natui^lly as middle-management per- 
sonnel discover the value of available information services. Services to clients fuhctioning at the 
building level should be **phaaed" so that intensive personal assistance can be initially provided in a 
number of attendance centere. with an eventual limiting of that service to an in-'depth focus on 
client-groups in a r^uced number of schools* There is a tendency to Initially over-sell project ser- 
vices to the extent that clients order matirials they never use. Educatoi^ are great collectoi^ of new 
cognitive inputs, and are equally Infamous for their limited utilization of same, 

— In general, it would be appropriate to follow up on an initial search request before letting the 
client request another. This operational practice will discourage pattenis of random ordering and 
limited utilization. 

— The field agent's clerical chores, unless controlled, can effectively limit his facilitator role. Its the 
old **red tape" syndrome. 

— I was genei^lly impressed with the project's evaluation scheme. In the urban context, there was 
an obvious relationship between the findings of the objeatively'determmed and 3ubJ§ctively-deter' 
mined d^tB. 

— I enjoyed my change agent role. 

Rural Field Agent — Some random thoughts: 

• working as a generalist seems to be more eiVective than working as a specialiat; 

0 the field agent has limited time to search out materials and clients. He information center must 
support him in that effort; 

• the field agent is more effective working on a full-time basis; 
0 secretarial help is a must; 

• daily logs must be kept of field agent actiyity; 

m the field agent should recommend outside consultants to clients for specialized implementation 
beyond his skiUB; 

• the field agent should be available approximately every two or three weeks to insure sustained 
client service; 

• good in^house materials should be kept on hand for fast service when necessary,- 

« the field agent should approach clients in a non-threatening fashion and practice good human rela= 
tiona at all times; 

• the field agent should be specific in writing up requests so that the logic writer may tap all possi- 
ble sources relevant to requested information; 

B the field agent should know what infonnation is available in the client-s immediate locale; 
« the "eight" cent stamp is not a forceful change agent; 

• confidentiality concerning client requests can be important; 

• genuine respect for clients and what they are attempting to do is a basic requirement for the field 
agent; 

• the field agent cannot be a '*one-stop*' infonnation service: The client may be given leads toward 
finding information, but should recognize the need for peribnal resourcefulness; 

• the field agent should screen all materials going to clients In order to be prepared for implementa- 
tion activities; ^ 

• it's hard work, but it's fun. 

Part'THme Field Agent ^ Some random thoughts: 

• The director served as a part-time field agent. He needed no special training for that role, 
although a less experienced individual might have* 
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m The press of other duties tended to minimize his agent role, This role often received the lower 
priority; 

• There was a problem tiylng to follow through on many client requests. In many instances, 
delivering a print»out was the best one could do in the short time allocated: 
© There was no problem getting entry at the building level. Clients were friendly and quite in- 
terested in alm^t all cases; 

m I would iugg^t the need for a low "ego-profile" for the field agent. Let the client take credit for 
any ideas and new learnings that accrue. 

Information WrUer — The anticipated role - summarizing computerize information collected from 
each search - proved unrealiBtic from the outset, What proved more feasible, was m-house research 
and publication production emph^izing promiiing educational programs and practices in Kansas 
schools. 

Two factora influenced the evolution of the information writer's role: a. Being developmental by 
nature, the pioject require decisions by the director which alter^ the writer's initial job descrip- 
tion, Those duties also delayed the screening of copy as it developed, b. The firtt factor was some« 
what influenced by the second; that is, the lack of writer's background in education necessitated^ 
more screening and close supervision during the first nionths of project activity.* 
Assisting the Information specialist was a means of drawing the writer into the mainstream of pro- 
ject activity. Those tasks included: a. Assisting in manual searching of non-computerized resources; 
b. Screening computer searches wliich were developed into PACS (Pre-Assembled Computer 
Searches) . The writer's original role description - i,e., researching and fomal writmg » was actually 
outride the mainstream of project activity, It was a mater of some pride, therefore, when the 
writer^s publications were enthusiastically received by clients. Those publicatioiis included The 
Mini'Course: A Promising Technique, The Extended School Year, and Open Education. 
The job became more functional as "start-up" problems were resolved. Work is now progressing on a 
fourth in-house publication, Independent Study. Computer abstracts, bibliographies from education 
joumalSi as well as other fugitive materials, are now accumulated, A proposed project newsletter is 
already off the drawing boards and will be ready for dissemination in the Pall of 1973, The 
meaningful integration of the information writer into project activity has been attained after a 
period of initial role ambiguity. 

Information Specialist — An ERIC retrieval specialist benefits by some prior expose to the field 
of education. While a formal education in the field may not be essential, familiarity with education 
terminology is helpful, Some knowledge of library skills is also beneficial in terms of the organization 
of materials and reference tixils. 

ERIC should be considered a major resource in the Information center. However, since certain areas 
of weakness do exist within its literature base, additional resources should be added to supplement 
the ERIC file. Major newspapers (e.g., New York Times, etc j may be an important asset since 
terms relating to national education programs may not appear in any other fonn, 
Scru«?ning of abstracts is an Msential function of the information specialist, It must be a thorough 
screening for it serves a three-fold purpose; (1) it determines if further work needs to be done on a 
given search before the abstracts are sent out to clients; (2) it permits the specialist to test his logic 
and to pick up ideas for improvement in logic writing; (3) it enables the specialist to identify areas of 
strength and weakness within the ERIC collection. 

The center should retain as many in-house journals as budget limitations permit in order to provide a 
wider availability of articles with the fastest possible turn-around time. The journal articles are im- 
portant to the dissemination center since they are extremely popular, 
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Computer accois is i must for any effective ERIC center. Without the computer, the number of re- 
quests processed per month will be severely limited. Manual saarching is simply too time consuming. 
Vertical files or other methods of material organization should be established to control all fugitive 
non-ERIC material. Clearinghouse publications and newsletters should also be handled in this man» 
ner. 

Open, channela of cammunication should be maintained between the retrieval specialist and any ex- 
isting field-agents or local linkers, If good working relationships and clear communication exist bet- 
ween these individuals, ambiguity relating to specific information requests can be clarified with bet- 
ter service for clients. 

The information specialist, along with other staff, should do whatever is possible to encourage sub- 
mission of materials to the ERIC data base. The specialist in particular is in a position to knov^r >yhen 
a weakness exists in the ERIC File. 

One major problem is the time factor and its impact on the quality of the project's work product. 
With limited staff and few resources, quantity takes precedence, Ideallys each client bequest should 
receive sufflclent time to tap all available in-house and local resources related to the request. For 
each client to receive full conBideration, the staff work load has to be manageable. If the information 
specialist is unreaUstically overburdened, sacriflces will have to be made to quality. 

Summary^ Gonclusions And Recommendations 

Brief Summary of Prefect OoaU and Activities 

Kansas/Project Communicate is an Infoimation linkage project operating within the Kansas State 
Department of Education, Its purpose is to develop a client-centered infomation system in order to 
expand the linkages necessary for the adoption of innovative instructional practices in Kansas 
classrooms, as well as increase the general use of pertinent educational information in teacher and 
administrator decision making. The pilot region receiving information system services comprlBed 
twelve school districts clustered into fay r levels of infomation saturation, Clients in three additional 
units receivad either full or partial service. They were the Kansas City, Public Schools^ the Baldwin 
City, Public Schools, and the Kansas State Departmant of Education, Project objectiveB spoke to the 
following ^-process" steps during its devehpmental phase (i.e., first eighteen months of aetivity). 

Objective No. 1: To establiMh instructional ImkageB neaesmry to promote the adoption of innova- 
tive instructional practices. The project provided individualized infonnation services, covering a 
wide range of subject areas, to both pilot region sch^ls and SEA pewonnel Dissemination of that 
information was governed by uBer»need profiles established by staff. After information was 
returned from the information processing center^ the assigned field agent screened the material and 
assisted the client in its mtei^retation and utilization. 

Objective No. 2: To direct the proposed mformation aystem to a pilot report within the state of 
Kansas so that U will (a) provide for the adoptwn of innovatim instructional praotices as specifiMd 
in object one, (b) be gencralimble to other regiona m the state of Kansas, and (c) be generaliBabU to 
members of the Six Midwestern States Consortium. Project staff recommended pertinent infoma- 
tion to client and client-groups In the pUot region, and scheduled follow-up meetings that would 
assist them in both obtalniiig desired basic documentfl and arranging for consultative and develop- 
mental assistance at the trial or adoption stage. 

Objective No. 3: To effdct a significant change in thp identification of educational needs within 
pilot region sch(H>ls, The project established one operational pilot' region with a supporting field 
agent during the firet twelve months of activity. A second field agent was added during the last six 
months of operation. The field agents solicited and entertained information requests from admlnis- 
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trators, teachers and othir personnel involved in the management, planninf md opt ration of schools 
and daisrooms, 

Objective No. 4: To mfluence attitudes among educators within the pUoi r^on for more 
wideaprecLd adoption of new educational practwes. The project established and maintained a 
centralized infomiation processing unit In the state education agency (SEA) , The proceasing unit 
routinely conducted individualiMd searches of BRIO and CUE computer taj^ for document num- 
bers and abstracts for clients and field agents. 

Conclusions 

Objective No. 1 — Evaluation data descriptive of the developmental phase of project activity sug- 
gest appreciable progress in the identiflcation and training of local linkers who can promote the 
adoption of innovative inBtructional practices. The extent to which those positive new behaviors have 
been displayed is govemedj in many instances, by the level of field agent support made available to 
interested clioLt and client-groups. The findings (developmental evaluation) show the continuing 
task to be a L.atter of getting clients to utilize acquired infonnation In as complete a manner as 
possible. In general, field agent intervention has proved to be the critical variable in that regard as 
shown by the total profile of developmental evaluation data* Without the agent's sustained support, 
client and client-groups usually did not go as far as they might have with acquired Information 
resources. 

Objective No. 2 — The findings suggest that project sen^ices to pilot region schools were, in general, 
positively evaluated by users at all four levels of information saturation. Client rankings of the 
quality of information materials received has been extremely encouraging to project staff. That feel- 
ing IS reinforced by the volume of output at the pitiject's processing center (Table 5) . There has been 
a sustained demand for the project^a search and Tretrieval services^ as well as direct requests for ad- 
ditional support from field agent personnel The attraction of users has never been a problem for 
Kansas/Project Communicate. More important than quantity, however. Is the quality of services 
provided. The central learning for director and staff after eighteen months of development activity 
is the need to maintain a close follow-up relationship with clients. The latter' s acquisition of the skills 
necessary to obtain information is a key first step. More Important over the long term, however, is 
insuring that retrieved material will be utIllMd as a resource in support of necessary classroom and 
institutional change. The staff saw numerous gains In that regard, but appreciates the need to focus 
its future activities on school personnel offering the greatest potential as local infonnation linkers. 
Objective No. 3 — Field agent performance was very satisfactory when analyzed In terms of any 
available objective or subjective measure. If director and staff could identify some misgiving of 
general concern, it would undoubtedly be the variable of time/ Monitoring client activities proved 
especially difficult in terms of the sheer volume of individual searches requested. Staff appreciated 
the need to support clients as they used retrieved infonnation. In many instances, however, the time 
required for a meaningful dialogue with Individual users was never available in sufficient amounts* 
Those districts with the highest levels of Information saturation, including field agent support, 
generally attained more acceptable levels of information utilisation. But even in those caaes, field 
agents and supporting Information center staff were generally hard pressed to meet even basic in- 
formation needs. 

Objective No. 4 — The search and retrieval capacity of the processing unit reached satisfactory 
levels of performance after an extended period of trial and error, The developmental phase saw the 
eventual acquisition components that now make the processing unit a totally functional entity, At 
the present time, the project can justify a claim of reasonable self-sufflclency in terms of both staff 
competency and adequate hardware 'and software resources. Attaining that operational level has not^ 
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been a simple task as this report suggests. A lingering concern will be the reieniion ofm\({ who can 
process client requests with quality information and a minimal turn-around time, ' 

Recommendations of Project Director and Staff 

The initial proposal presentation should only be viewed as a statement of intentions and must avoid 
an elaboration of ''process" procedures which are not an operational fit for the geographic region to 
be served. This imploration reflects the circumstances of a director and staff who were not part of 
the original proposal development team. Many of the plans and expectations detailed in that docu- 
ment proved impossible to implement in any form, 

The director of a statewide information systems linkage project will be more productive functioning 
in a full-time capacity. That employment configuration is extremely critical in a statewide develop- 
mental effort. A half-time employee would have difficulty monitoring the full range of start-up ac- 
tivities critical to primary goal attainment. 

The role of the field agent is critical to the success of any information systems linkage program. 
Most client and client'-groups can be expected to lack the skills and understandings essential to infor- 
mation acquisition. Obstacles encountered by clients should be quickly corrected through sustained 
field-agent contact. The experience of Kansas/Project Communicate suggests the strong likelihood 
of an unreasonable work load developing for field agent pei^onneL That is, the number of clients can 
grow to a point that the agent cannot efficiently monitor the effective utiliiation of retrieved infor- 
mation. 

The project evaluation scheme must monitor both the developmental and operational phases of infor- 
mation system activity. Innovative programs are in no position to displace primary goals. That Is, 
any evaluation design should make the critical distinction between project **efflciency" and **effec-^ 
tiveness". The primary goal activity of Kansas/Project Communicate was the development of a 
client-centered information system whose full development would support the utilization of perti- 
nent information by educational practitioners and decision makers. That goal served as a "true*' 
ineasure of project effectiveness. Additionally, the efficiency of project operations (i,e., means ac- 
tivities) can be regularly evaluated. In quantltlve terms, via monthly or quarterly management re- 
ports, The principal project concern, however, is Insuring that its developmental goals (i.e., ends ac- 
tivities) are never side-tracked by short-term operational successes. 
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Figure 3. 

INFORMATION SYSTEM "PROCESS*' PROCEDURES 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 

(1) Requests originate from KSDE staff, from Level I or Level II Schools 
by mail (Form 50«06-101), or from field agent (Form 50-06-100) 
Appendix B , 

(2) Project director screens request. 

(3) If an antlguity or other discrepancy exists, the client is contacted, 

(4) Information is typed on form 50-06-100 (field office sends form 
50-06-100 completed) 4-part NCR, 

(5) 720000 series number is stamped on form 50-06-100,- Log Sheeti 
working envelope and 3x5 card, 

(6) If possible the request is filled by Ready Reference. 

(7) Descriptors - key punch - file - IBM card and form 50-06-100. 

(8) Quick reference - an Interest retaining technique for searches that 
cannot be filled by Ready Reference, 

(9) Search procedure is determined, 

(10) Manual Search - CUE - Ed, Index - in-house material - special 
materi al . ' 

(11) Descriptors - key punch - file— IBM card and form 50-06-100. 

(12) Material 1s packaged and sent to client or field office, 

(13) Computer search, 

(14) Descriptors - key punch - file IBM card and form 50-06-100. 

(15) Search logic Is written. 

(16) Key punch logic* 

(17) Print-out from computer, 

(18) Print-out is screened. 

(19) If no rewrite logic, 

(20) Hi-lite abstracts to help client and to give feedback to logic writer. 

(21) Print-out is packaged with order form (50-06-102) and returnee tc 
client. Form 50-06-100 is enclosed with field office package. 
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INFORMATION REQUESTS 
BV MONTH AND CLIENT CATEGORY 
SEPTEMBER 1972 - APRIL 1973 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE. 



Client 
Category 




Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Total 


Teachers 


50 


209 


66 


56 


66 


54 


53 


14 


608 


Administrators 


24 


59 


23 


14 


31 


13 


15 


3 


182 


SEA Staff 


20 


10 


10 


6 


12 


7 


10 


4 


79 


Other 




15 


14 


4 


12 


15 


8 


6 


77 


Totals 


127 


293 


113 


80 


121 


89 


86 


27 


946 
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FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 
BY MONTH AND SERVICE PROVIDED 
SEPTENBER 1972 - APRIL 1973 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 








Project 
Servi ce 


Sept 


. Oct. 


Nov, 


, Dec. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Total 


Searches 
Del 1 vered 


142 


197 


195 


121 


80 


109 


182 


51 


1077 


Documents 
Del i vered 


185 


423 


249 


182 


483 


135 


346 


595 


2598 


Arti cles 
Suppl ied 


0 


73 


40 


80 


71 


20 


118 


207 


509 


n t h P r 

Techni cal 
Assistance 


27 


"52 


257 


42 


103 


450 


70 


6 


1007 


Signi ficant 
Contacts 


16 


24 


18 


8 


15 


n 


5 


3 


100 


rotals 


370 


769 


759 


433 


752 


725 


721 


862 


5391 


20 



Table 3. 



LEVELS I - IV (PILOT REGION) 
REPORTED BY 
DISTRICT DESIGNATION AND LOCATION 
KANSAS/ PROJECT COMMUNICATE 



Category 




Student 
Elem. 


Enrol Iment 
Sec. 


Staff 


Level I 










USD #42E 


Greensburg 


177 


287 


43 


USD #254 


BiTrber County 


670 


363 


75 


USD #407 


Russel 1 


887 


1 ,,124 


T44 


Level II 










USD #338 


Valley Fails 


391 


173 


41 


USD #469 


Lansing 


735 


369 


58 


USD #207 


Ft. Leavenworth 


2,277 


387 


128 


Level in 










USD #372 


Silver Lake 


399 


167 


35 


USD #321 


St. Mary's 


870 


351 


74 


USD #450 


Tecumseh 


1 ,439 


1,195 


142 


Level IV 










USD #342 


McLouth 


372 


169 


37 


USD #464 


Tonganoxii 


827 


432 


66 


USD #204 


Bonner Springs 


1 ,268 


1 ,149 


122 


Addi t1 onal 


Units 








USD #500 


Kansas City 


17,402 


15,381 


1 ,309 


USD ^348 


Baldwin City 


669 


287 


57 



21 



Table 4 



INFORMATION UTILIZATION INDEX SCORES: POSSIBLE RANGE 0.50 - 125. SO 

KANSAS /PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
DECEMBER 1, 1971 - JUNE 30, '1973 



Client 

or Percentiles 
Client-Group N 10 25 50 75 90 



Level I 


155 


.93 


3.55 


4.31 


15.75 


28.32 


Level II 


53 


2.80 


3.5 a 


7.44 


15.32 


23.42 


Level III 


249 


4.34 


8.44 


15.33 


24X11 


40.03 


Level IV 


343 


5.54 


7.52 


14.37 


33.75 


, 38.23 


Urban 


272 


4.03 


8.89 


14,50 


23.02 


38.55 



22 , * 



Figure 4 
PERCEflTILE RAIS 
FOR THE UTILIZATION liEK 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUfllCATE 




10 21 10 75 
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Table 5 

STATISTICAL REPORT ON INFORMATION SERVICES 

KANSAS /PROJECT COMMUNICATE, 
DECEMBER 1, 1971- JUNE 30, 1973 



Searches 



Teacher 

Administrator 

Board Member 

KSDE 

Patron 

Student 

Paraprofess onal 
Non-Certified 
Counselor 
Other 

TOTALS 



To Date I 
Complete 



1,054 

232 
1 

186 
I 
3 
0 

2 

33 
114 

1,626 



June '73: 
Complete 



1 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 3 

19 



Total 

1,055 
232 
1 

191 
1 
3 
0 

2 
33 
1 27 

1,645 



♦Computer Searches (RIE) 
♦Computer Searches (CUE) 

Abstracts Printed (RIE) 
Abstracts Printed (CIJE) 

Microfiche titles supplied 
Microfiche reproduced 
Average document pages 
Hard copy pages supplied 
Journal articles supplied 
Additional information 
PREPS 

Extended School Year 
Open Education 



1,253 
1,031 

54,125 
20, 639 

5,705 
1 1,852 

4,793 

906 
981 
700 
332 
843 



The Mini-Course: A Promising Technique 1,961 



23 
23 

908 
447 

191 

384 

32 

453 

10 
II 
58 

27 



1,276 
1,054 

76,673 
23,086 

5,896 
12,236 
109 
4,825 
1,359 
981 

710 
343 
901 

1,988 



"Project Communicate search program installed 1 July 72 

24 
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Table 6 



CLIENT SEARCHES PROVIDED AND EVALUATIONS RECEIVED 
(REPORTED IN PERCENTAGES) 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 







DECEMBER, 1971 - 


MAY, 1973 






Client 
or 

Client- 
Group 


Searches 
Provided 


Possible 
Clients 


Actual 
Clients 


% of 
Possible 
to Actual 
Clients 


Evalu- 
ations 
Received 


% of 
Evaluations 
Received to 
Searches 
Provided 


Level I 


161 


202 


69 


22.50 


155 


96.30 


Level II 


63 


227 


36 


18.43 


54 


85 .70 


Level III 


262 


251 


134 


5 1 .43 


249 


95.00 


Level IV 


406 


225 


146 


66,70 


343 


84.50 


Urban 


311 


1,309 


1 81 


13.80 


272 


87.50 


TOTALS 


1,203 


2,214 


566 


52.20 


1,073 


89.80 



25 

r 29 

o 

ERIC 



Table 7 

CLIENT RANKING OF PROJECT INFORMATION SERVICES 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 





DECEMBER 1, I 


971 - JUNE 30, 1973 








Item U 






% 


'3 /C 




/o 


(Information Adequacy) 




Excellent Good Fair 


Poor 


Level I 






22. 4 


37.1 23. 


8 


10.5 


Level n 






21 .6 


37.3 3 1. 


4 


7,8 


T ^ 1 TTT 






22.4 


38.2 18. 


0 


Q n 
o . U 


Level IV 






2 1.6 


35.1 28. 


2 


A t 
4 . 1 


Ariditional Unit^ 














Baldwin City 






19.4 


14,9 25. 


4 


10.4 


Kansas Cicy, KS , 






26.3 


32.2 24. 


4 


5.5 


KSDE 






11.6 


33.0 33. 


0 


9.1 


Item 2, 


For 


For Cur 


For Adm. For Pro- 






(Information Use 


Classroom rlculum 


Decision tessional 




By Individuals) 


Units 


Revision Making Growth 




Other 


Level I 


75 


77 


27 


39 




7 


Level n 


20 


1 3 


7 


32 




5 


Level HI 


105 


101 


40 


88 




16 


Level IV 


1 59 


98 


40 


I 53 




13 


Additional Units 














Bala Win uity 


14 


19 


14 


30 




5 


Kansas City, KS. 


130 


86 


73 


1 26 




50 




1 1 


17 


49 


9 




31 




S14 


4 11 


250 


4 77 




127 


Item 3 . 




Already 


In Near 


In Three 


Will Not 


(Time Of Use) 




Used 


Future 


Months 




Use 


Level I 




64 


33 


2 




18 


Level 11 




27 


12 


0 




7 


Level III 




144 


52 


20 




24 


Level IV 




197 


74 


16 




31 


Additional Units 














Baldwin City 




26 


15 


3 




15 


Kansas City, KS . 




162 


luS 


14 




33 


KSDE 




61 


9 


8 




15 


TOTAL(s) 




681 


3U3 


63 




143 



26 
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CHAPTER II « THE TRANSITION PHASE 
Objectives And Stated Limitations 

FuikIp maclt* available to Prcyect Communicate under National IiiHtitutt? of Educatinn prntoeulH cnii' 
tinned programmaLic activity into a transitional phase (FY 74) prior to a full conversion to slate and 
local re^ourceR on July 1, 1974. The application suhniifted by the Kansas State Department of 
Education reflected two ba^ic project redirectiona; (1) the utilisation of local linkers rather than the 
extension agentR that had functioned during the developmental phaHe; (2) the development and dis- 
semination of printed catalogs of curriculum guides which would eliminate the need for approx- 
imately fifty percent of the computer searches that had normally been requested in the past, 

Transitional Phase Objectives: FY 74 

• To maintain existing services in pilot region schools to the fullest extent possihleMnphnm 
shifted to the identification and trainingof local linkers in Level I and II districts. Extension agent 
activities which included question negotiation and processing of information requests in Level III 
and IV districts were discontinued, with the project director and a training specialist assuming pri^ 
mary responsibility for the identification and training of the local linkers.^ 

• To support the development and utilisation of educational information systems in Kansas ur- 
ban school districts^ The capacity for Information search and retrieval already existed in those dig- 
tricts. The task was to identify and train linkers who could take advantage of project resources, as 
well as the ERIC collections at university libraries in their immediate locales. Training was offered 
to district personnel with the greatest potential for establishing successful linkages, 

« To expand existing information services beyond the original pilot region to new rural districts 
through the distribution of a 'package of information services." The intent of the information 
packagi' was to demonstrate the potential of an information system and provide access to computer 
searches and documents from RIE and CUE. 

• To Hi'U ctively disseminate information about the full range of project services via a monthly 
newsletter. That vehicle provided^ (1) information about ERIC and other project resources: (2) 
revised and up-dated educational information of interest to educators already functioning as linkers; 
(3) reports on project inservice sessions completed or proposed; (4) reports cm classroom innovatinns 
currently underway in Kansas schools. 

• To train selected KSDE staff for the full utilisation of information system services, and fa func- 
tion as information linkers within their respective operational divisions. Personnel serving in 
various divisions (e.g., curriculum services, planning, research and evaluation, vocational education, 
guidance and others would be trained to assume complete responsibility for information search and 
retrieval, including the writing of logic). 

• To submit to the national ERIC collection information descriptive of school and classroom in- 
novation in Kansas schools. Inclusion of these Inputs recognised that individual activities w4iich are 
significant contributions to educational research and instructional Innovation should be disseminated 
for the benefit of all Kansas school personnel, as well as members of the Six Midwestern States Con- 
sortium, 

• To fully nperationaliMe all procedures necessary for the fmancial conversion of project activities 
from federal to state revenue sources. That conversion process recognized that the KSDE would be 
nrcepting rf^spoiisibility for the maintenance and further refinement of the existing information 
center. 
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Organizational Overview 

Project Communicate Staffing Patterns 

Thc! FY 74 projeat staff was compoaefl of the project director, a training 9peciah>t, an infomiHtion 
8pecinlist» in^rmation writer and secretarial support. Extension agent activity in client school dii- 
tricts was officially discontinued. ReBponsitility tor the on-site training of local linkers became the 
primary task of the Project director and the training apecialist. The director had the continuing aer- 
vices of an experifnced training specialist, inforination writer and cler^-typist. The training 
flpecialist shared risponsibility with the director for the conduct of informatlnn system workihops 
for rural end urban ichool personnel. 

Project Director — The director coordinated the full range of Information provided to client dis- 
tricts, and supervised total information system development within the SEA during the entire thirty 
months of project operation. The latter responsibility included the initial training of project staflPand 
the establishment of linkages to leadership personnel in the original pilot districts and the new ser- 
vice areas. The director also provided major consultative service to all educationa] agencies serviced 
by Project Coinmunicate, and assumed responsibility for process and product evaluation In all opera- 
tional areas. 

Training Specialist — The training specialist was responsible for the following tasks: 

« conducting information system workshops for both rural and urban school personnel; 

^ consultation with clients requesting information, and servicing all follow-up requests in a 

systematic manner; 

^ repnrting to the director and supporting staff regarding the disposition of information requests 
wit! ^n the affected service area; 

© ^laMitaiTiing sufficient liaison with local linkers through visitation and consultation to in^^ure the 
partial or complete adoption of innovative practices; 

® a^sistin.ff in the planning and implementation of profesBional development (inservice) activities for 
information system users; 

^ supporting the inservice efforts of the director; 

9 assisting in the preparation of instructional materials, bulletins, brochures, guidelines and other 
reports related to the goneral disspniination functions of the project; 

o ^(M'V'ng as a rnsourco person to SEA persoiinel and other agencies outside the original pilot region. 
Informatiim Writer — The information writer was responsible for the following specif iocl tasks: 

# roviewinK* analyzing and synthusi^.ing information appropriate to the technical needs of the pro- 
jects prnrrr^^ing unit. The writer worked with the referral unit in indexing unsystematized 
material. \ \)A in tiie ^^nmmarizatirin of findings and conclusions from the director, training specialist 
nnci other retVrral specialists; 

© utilizing ciirront training materials and developing additional materials as required for the con- 
duct nf nser-t^'ducation programs; 

# ah^tra. : hijLi and indexing documents, including research and resource materials, relevant to Ihc^ 
noeds fif Kniir^as schools following the guidelines established for thc^ ERIC system; 

© •nnrfiinnting and editing the style and format of the monthly project newslettbr and other pn)ject 
publicatinnri; 

# writing descriptive rt»ports and other inforniat'vo papers suitable for goneral dissemination: 
©..jjerforming other related tasks as deemed appropriate by the director. 
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Information Specialist — The information specialist was responsible for the following specific tmlm: 

# collecting and organizing educational resource materials within the project and making th^ 
materials suitable for retrieval by project staff and clients; 

m writing logic for computer searches and screening ERIC abstracts for relevancy to client needs 

and feed-back to imprnve logic; 

© maintaining the SEA professional library; 

m selecting and orcfaring materials required for information center operations; 

® Bupervising secretarial and clerical work related to the processing and packaging of user requests 

for information. 

Clerk-Stenographer — The clerk -stenographer was responsible for the following tasks: 

m typmg letters, fomal reports, information requests as required by director and staff; 

B filing incoming and outgoing comespondence, as well as microfiche, forms, index cards, pamphlets, 

and other information center materials; 

# maintaining records on microfiche received by the infonnation center, and producing hard copy 
from the microfiche , reader/printer 

© keypunching computer logic for ERIC searches; 

m receiving Incoming microfiche, posting data for monthly tabulation, utilizing reader/printer to 
scan, select, and print appropriate pages for clients; 

# sorting a large volume of computer printouts of actual ERIC abstracts, checking file information 
for correctness of order, posting varied information and refiling. 

Technical Processing Procedures (Information Retrieval and Dissemination) 
FY 74 saw Project Communicate begin Its preparation for a pennanent union with the existing 
KSDE infonnation system. The Project continues to be organizationally located in the Division of 
Development, with the Project director assuming expanded duties as the director of a new Informa- 
tion Services and Retrieval Section. It should be noted, however, that the name Project Communi- 
cate was retained since its state-wide service mission was best known to most client groups by that 
descriptor. 

The information systems program presently ftinctionlng within the KSDE finds the Information 
Services Director, illustrator and existing publications staff functioning with Prpject Communicate 
staff. That working union has been enhanced by a physical consolidation of Project Communicate of- 
fices with the KSDE professional library. The intent is to interfece information services, information 
retrieval and the library into a single information systems unit. 

Information Services Available During FY 74 

Several basic shifts in the kinds of information services available to client and client-groups occurred 
during FY 74. Table 8 illustrates differences between the first nineteen months (December, 1971 - 
June 30, 1973) and last twelve months (July 1, 1973 - June 30. 1974) of project activity. 

The objectives of the FY 74 program obviously had to be geared to a different service reality after 
June 30, 1974. Previous requests for information services, for example, had suggested a real demand 
for curricular materials. Project staff accordingly responded with a catalog that permitted clients to 
order some 15M ERIC curriculum guidelines without resorting to an original computer search. The 
catalog contains 1618 computer printouts classified into six (6) volumes according to instructional 
area. The volumes of the catalog are classified as follows: 
L Vocational, Technical Education 
IL Language Arts 
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III. Social Science 

IV. Music Foreign Languages 

V. Math, Sciences, Envfronmental Education 
. VI. Special Education, Healtli and Family Living, , 
Piiyaical Education, Driver's Education 
' Tile abstracts contained tiierein are descriptions of documents wiiicli can be ordered from ERIC 
Retrieval at the KSDE. One set of the six-volume catalog was provided for each participating dis- 
trict, with the promise that one more set would be fumished for every portable microfiche reader 
purchased for their attendance centers. This subtle form of coercion attempted to get a number of 
portable readers into Kansas schools, thereby introducing the ERIC curriculum materials to local 
educators via the concept of microfiche. 

One of the six m&jor objectives of the FY 74 program was to support the development and utilization 
of education information systems in the four largest urban school systems in Kansas (i.e.), Kansas 
City. Shawnee Mission, Topelta and Wichita). Again with an eye to the future. Project staff sought 
to stimulate gr jater utilization of information resources already available within each of these urban 
communities. It was Itnown that supervisory, research and evaluation and library personnel in each 
of the affected school systems had proximity to complete ERIC collections at one of the state univer- 
sities or colleges nearby. As an incentive. Project Communicate offered "sample" computer searches 
of the ERIC files, as well as copies of the curriculum catalog. The Project also arranged for 
micrrffiche duplication equipment to be placed in nearby libraries housing ERIC collections. 
Another FY 74 objective was the expansion of information services beyond the original pilot region 
to new rural districts. Thirty-one districts were contacted and offered a grant of information ser- 
vice., which included ERIC curriculum catalogs, original computer searches, documents and pages of 
hard copy. Microfiche readers were the only item that had to be supplied by each district. During FY 
75, these services are being offered by the KSDE to school districts at a stated dollar amount, with 
local leadership again setting their own priorities for computer searches, documents and hard copy. 
At the conclusion of FY 74, Project Communicate had bibliographical access on computer tapes to 
RIE. CUE, and AIM/ARM files. 

Methods Of Linking 

Services to Original Pilot Region Districts 

As discussed in Chapter I the first nineteen months of Project activity were conducted in a pilot 
region embracing fourteen school districts. Four levels of information service were provided, rang- 
ing from total information system support (Level IV) to very basic system Bupport when requested 
(Level I). Service emphasis in these districts shifted during FY 74 to the extent that extension 
agent support to Levels III and IV school districts was abandoned. All pilot region districts. Includ- 
ing Levels I and II. received direct assistance from the director and training specialist in the Iden- 
tification and training of their own local linkers. 

Services To New Client Groups 

Urban School Districts — FY 74 activity stressed the development and utilization of educatinnal in- 
formation systems in the four largest urban school districts in Kansas. The task was to idiMitify and 
train local linkers who could take full advantage of Project resources and the ERIC eollcction at 
university libraries in their immediate locales. Training was offered to school district pcr.m.nni-l iden- 
tified as having the greatest potential for establishing successful linkages to in-diatrict user groups. 
It la noted that these four urban school difltricts enrolled 160,000 atudents or forty percent of the 
state total and employed more 8,000 certificated staff. 
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Rural &^hool Districts — The Praject's information system services were? expanded beyond the 
original thirteen rural districts to an adrtitional eighteen districts via direct staff contact and the in- 
troductory distribution of a ''free** package of information services, The project objective was to 
bring a minimum of fiue/iO^ additional rural districts on board. 

Other ^'Linking'* Concerns — Additional Project objectives for FY 74 saw more meaningful 
linkages to clients tied to an efficient utilization of resources within the KSDE, One such vehicle was 
the development of a monthly Newsletter that reviewed project services and activities, (See Appen- 
dix D). 

Project staff also focused on the training of selected SEA staff in the use of available in-house infor- 
mation system technology, thereby functioning as information linkers within their respecti%-e sec- 
tions. A remote Job entry fermma/ operating within the SEA building was viewed as being a practi- 
cal innovation only to the entent that staff had the skills and understandings essential to the conduct 

^6f their own information searches, thus utilizing the full input and output potential of a computerized 

.^information system. 

Finally, educators throughout Kansas were encouraged to submit for possible inclusion in the na- 
tional ERIC collection information descriptive of significant school and classroom innovations, 
Solicitation of these inputs recognized that activities which were deemed as potentially useful con- 
tributions to professional practice should be disseminated for the benefit of all educators. This objec- 
tive was part of an effort to get Kansas school people to accept greater responsibility for the dis- 
semination of promising instructional innovations through personal contributions to the national in- 
formation system. Appropriate plugs in that direction were a regular feature of the Project Com- 
municate Newsletter, 

Evaluation Of Project Activities (FY 74) 

Basw Evaluation Scheme 

Evaluation of Kansas/Project Communicate was performed in accordance with the project's 
developmental and operational objectives. Developmental evaluation determined when all goal com- 
ponents had truly become functional, and operational evaluation was performed to assess the effec- 
tiveness of the project *s operational (search and retrieval) components, 

Developmental Evaluation (A Measure of Project Ooal Attainments) — The objectives specified in 
the proposal document emphasized the establishment of information linkages that would promote the 
adoption of innovative instructional practices in Kansas classrooms. A linkage was defintul us the in- 
teraction between individuals and systems wherein the roles of conveyor, consultant (extension 
agent), trainer, innovator, knowledge builder, practitioner, and user are identified. As an indepen- 
dent variable, a linkage served as the key factor in the adoption and diffusion of educational innova- 
tions. 

Operational Evaluation (A Measure of Service EffectivenessJ — Evaluation of project services in- 
cluded the collection of data describing the type and frequency of information system inputs and out- 
puts. Emphasis was placed on demonstrated effectiveness rather than on a chronological review of 
project growth. The director conceived the task of Kansas/Project Communicate as directly sup- 
porting change in local classrooms. Accordingly, the hard data reported under Operational Evalua= 
tion describe project success in serving immediate users during FY 74, The extent to which the pro- 
ject efficiently serviced its clients also lends itself to a subjective evaluation of FY 74 role perfor- 
mance by both director and project staff. Those reflections constitute a generalized reaction to the 
last twelve months of project activity. 



Evaluation of FY 74 Project Objectives 

A number of evaluation indices were developed over the three years of Project activity. Data of both 
the "hard" and '*soft'* variety were used to monitor and formally assess each phase of Project 
development. As the Table 9 suggests, the FY 74 programs transitional oyectives required ataflf to 
concern themaelves with considerably more than the technical mechanics of producing a usable pro- 
duct. The enlarged service audience was generally unfamiliar with the notion of information search 
and retrievaL Few clients or elient groups were notable users of education information, a reality 
which obviously compounded the task of establishing a viable dissemination network. Evaluation 
procedures had to Aceordingly direct special attention to the extent that the service audience had 
become comfortable with the notion of a computer-based information system and would value it to 
the extent that it would be tapped on a sustained basis. 

Analysis Of Evaluation Data And Findings 

This section contains perfomance appraisal infonnation descriptive of 1973-74 Project operations. 
That Information includes: (1) an analysis of data related to the attainment of Project objectives; 
(2) an analysis of data reporting the frequency and type of service outputs to clients; (3) a report of 
client rankings of Prcgect services; (4) the suyective reactions of the project director and support- 
ing staff to FY 74 activities. 

Developmental Evaluation Data 

Information Utilwation Index 

As described earlier in this Report, the utilization Index was an attempt to measure the impact of ac- 
quired information on the Project *s service audiences. The utilization formula combines the variables 
of complexity, innovativeness and adoption in multiplicative fashion to give the evaluator an esti- 
mate of client and/or district utilization. Table 10 Kpage 44) contrasts the U. L scores for the three 
client groups (i.e., pilot region districts, new rural districts and urban districts) serviced during FY 
74 and suggests a pattern of utilization that does not support an appreciable discrepancy between 
the three in their utilization scores. 

Figure 5 (page 45) contrasts the U. I. rankings for clients serviced during both the developmental 
and transitional phases of Project activity. It shows that the highest tj. I. rankings were obtained 
by those developmental-phase clients who were directly serviced by an extension agent. Addi- 
tionally, the data points to a general decline in each school district*s capacity for full utilization of In^ 
formation services during FY 74 when extension agent skills were unavailable to them. 

Operational Evaluation Data 
Project Services to Kansas Clients: 

The most appropriate introduction to the range of activities provided by the project during FY 74 Is 
to examine the summary report of delivered information services described in Table 11 (page 46). 
The statistics reported therein show productivity over the entire life of the Project - that is, the 
developmental as well as the transitional phases. Search production remained constant although the 
request pattern was somewhat altered by the emergence of new client groups (e.g., higher Gdueation 
personnel). 

The availability of Curriculum Guides to the ERIC Catalog during FY 74 accounted for the increase 
in the amount of microfiche produced and hardcopy pages supplied. More than 163,000 abstracts of 
RIE and CUE documents were produced for all clients during the life of the Project. Table 12 (page 
47) sho^i that FY 74 information requests included a larger percentage of curriculum guides rather 
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than follow-up computer search orders. That circumstance was especially true for the eighteen new 
rural districts that had not originally had the services of an extension agent to demonstrate the full 
capacity of an information search and retrieval syHtem, 

Client Evaluation of Project Services: 

Formal appraisal to the Project's operational effectiveness looked at three evaluation dimensions: 
(1) client rankings of the Project's search and retrieval services; (2) client rankings of the cur- 
riculum guideB; and, (3) an assessment of the Project Newsletter dimeminMon Impact, The Project 
utilized standardized information request and client evaluation forms (See Appendix A and B) that 
were returned by mail. The evaluation form asked each respondent to rate the information received 
for its quality, stating how they or their staff used the information, and to make any additional open- 
ended comments as required. 

Table 13 reports subjective evaluation data from the client request and evaluation form which 
assessed the Project's search and retrieval services, (see Appendix A for form used). 
Some differences are noted between the two client groups reported in terms of their perceptions of 
information adequacy. Further generalizations about differences between urban and rural districts 
would be tenuous at best because each population is not numerically comparable. It was obvious to 
project staff, however, that receptivity to the need for information system services was more obser- 
vable in the rural school districts. (See Appendix B for form used), 

Table 14 reports the client rankings for the curriculum guides made available during FY 74. The po- 
tential impact of the guides on classroom innovation cannot be completely judged by an inspection of 
this data. In general, orders for the guides were encouraging during FY 74, and that circumstances 
might be construed as a necessary first step in the movement toward full information system utiliza- 
tion. 

Table 15 reports the reactions of a ten per cent random sample of individuals who were to receive the 
Project Newsletter. It is extremely difficult to gauge the impact of this kind of dissemination tool on 
a service audience. It might be argued, however, that the Newsletter Aid increase the level of aware- 
ness about the Project's activities especially in rural districts that more generally demonstrated 
receptivity to the need for this kind of educational service. (See Appendix C for form used). 
Subjective Evaluation of FY 74 Services by Project Director and Staff 
Kansas/Project Communicate attempted to evaluate goal attainment during the transitional phase 
with as much objectivity as its resources permitted. Project staff was committed to the need for that 
type of evaluation. Nevertheless, the management of any innovative project, however, provides each 
employee with a variety of new experiences, the recitation of which can add much to a total evalua- 
tion profile. Those perceptions are reported below by job category. 
Project Director 

The transition from the extension agent to local linker during FY 74 was a challenging experience 
for Project staff, rnservice training had to provide rural and urban linkers with all the skills of an 
extension agent within an unrealistically brief time span. 

There was a discernable loss in Project effectiveness through the utilization of local linkers. In 
retrospect, It would have been more desirable if the director and training specialist had been able to 
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select appropriate local linkers, and not leave that choice entirely to district superintendents. 
The local linker concept, based on a one year trial effort, leaves an inference that such individuals 
must be strong advocates of the innovative concepts they have searched, as well as ardent suppor- 
ters of information retrieval in general. 

Many leadership personnel at the school district level did not use their status and influence to pro- 
mote faculty and staff utilization of the project*i services. A deeper concern for the long term must 
be the extent to which local educational leaderahlp really understand the purposes and ultimate 
value of a computer-based information system. 

The six-volume ERIC curriculum catalog did get curriculum materials into many Kansas 
classrooms. Equally important, the catalog acquainted a large professional audience with the poten- 
tial value of a state- wide education information system, 
Training Specialist ^ 

Training of lij^kers at the local level has to be more intense and sustained during the school year, 
perhaps through the utilization of a "programmed" package of instructional materials. 
The Project Newsletter must be continued to keep concerned local linkers and district leaders^ ap- 
praised of the full range of SEA information center services, 

Inserviee training for local linkers should be structured around information areas of mrrmt interest 
(e.g., topics like teacher evaluation or open education). Ideally, these sessions would begin at the 
start of the school year and be sustained via formal reassembly sessions for the trainees. 
Administrative matters related to contract negotiation and information package sales should be 
flnLMzed with enough lead time to avoid unnecessary logjams and delays in the delivery of services. 
Local linker training will be more meaningful if trainees have an opportunity to visit the KSDE in- 
formation center and visually operationalize the full range of services available to them. 
The local linker concept must be viewed as strictly developmental at this juncture in Kansas infor- 
mation system evolution. The requisition of necessary skills and understandings by these people will 
require more intensive training than has.been available up to this point. Additionally, district leader- 
ship has to promote the use of a state-wide Information and retrieval system, and encourage 
qualified staff to utilize the resources available through the SEA information center. 

Information Spedalist 

Even If one has a background in both public education and library iciencej a period of intense orien- 
tation to an information system project will still be in order. Most beneficial are trips to similar pro- 
jects, dissemination conference and and an ERIC clearing house. 

The information specialist must be knowledgeable in a variety of educational areas. Time must be 
allotted for a perusal of current journals and documents. Project Communicate must expand its data 
base if it Is to be competitive with other Information services. Plans have been made and work begun 
on cataloging both on-hand and incoming fugitive documents, as well as In-house publications. 
Future efforts include expanding the existing KSDE collection and making them available on 
microfiche. Books from the KSDE professional library and fugitive documents are presently availr*- 
ble in hard copy on a limited loan basis. 

A new search capability at the center now provides for searching ERIC files by major descriptors 
and identifiers! This capability provides searches containing more pertinent documents, with less 
need for screening by the information specialist. 

Rapport with other KSDE staff rates a top priority, with the ultimate goal being the establishment 
of Project Communicate as the first contact when an information request is received. To date, that 
circumstance is not evident a management initiative will be needed to accomplish that goaL 
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All in-houie journals indexed in CUE are now located in the Project Communieat^^ eomplts. T^is 
modification has simplified the copying process and eliminated unnecessary duplicate subseriptions. 
The arrangement with a periodical print^out service for accesi to additional journals coupled with 
the already existing exchange with Washburn University (Topeka) makes journal article acquisition 
very accessible, 

Even though Project Communicate funding procedures have changed, and its FY 75 operationB con- 
siderably altered* the duties of the information specialist will remain baiically unchanged. Most of 
the specialist KSDE work time will be spent writing logic for, submitting, and screening searches. 
In order to strengthen the "local linker'- concept, inservice training needs to be iustained throughout 
a school year. It cannot be a "one-ihot" effort. The information specialist should be directly involved 
at some logical point in these preparatory programs. 

Information Writer 

The writer in developing Project publications: 
® gained proficiency in the language of educators. 

• became better acquainted with KSDE staff members and their roles. 

• became involved in the mainstream of Project activitiei. 

• learned more about retrieval and disiemination activities at tha ^tDt^onal level, 

The foUov/ing suggestions are made for the Improvement of the r - rrK > jla: 

© Director and staff should annually select a minimum of six topics BUiU^biG to* development o^infor- 

mational summaries and bibliographies for completion within a specijRed pt^rJod. 

® All written reports concerning project activities should be a major respfmsibility of the writer, 

supported by necessary information from director and supporting staff. 

• Feature-type material concerning the Project should be developed as handouts for educators and 
laymen. 

• Very specific material should be developed as information for the atate budget director and mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Summarj^ Conclusions And Recommendations 

Summary of Project Goals and Actwities, FY 74 

Kansas/Project Communicate was a state-wide information diffusion network operating within the 
Kansas State Department of Education. As statet^ earlier, its original purpose was to develop and 
sustain a client-centered information system that would effectuate the linkage necessary for the 
eventual adoption of innovative instructional practices in Kansas schools and clH.H.^ronms, and 
generally increase the use of educational information by teachers and administrators in (leci^ion 
making. The de\^elopmental phase of activity provided information system support to a pilot region 
composed of twelve school districts, with those districts di^rentlally receiving four laveh of infor- 
mation support. Three additional units received either full or partial information Hi^rvices. Project 
Communicate made use of ftilNtime extension agmits to facilitate information utili^atinn and ariop^ 
tion in those districts that were programmed to receive in-depth service. 

The FY 74 program did not continue the extension-agent service, redirecting its vffnrtH instead to 
the training of local linkers who could function as resource persons in their home dintrictH, Linkers 
received training for their new roles from Project staff members. The scope of projc^ct activity dur- 
ing FY 74 was broadened to involve eighteen new rural districts and three new urban districts. FY 
74 was also the concluding.ytar of Project Communicate activity with federal financial support. Its 
objectives, therefore, spoke to the impending reality of a full financial conversion to local and state 
resources by July 1, 1974. 
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Objective No. X: To maintain services in pilot region school districts to the fullest extent possible 
Emphasis shifted to the identification and training of \oci\ linkers in thwe diatriet*. Extension 
agent activities which included question negotiation and processing of information requests were 
discontinued, with the director and training specialist assuming primary respwnsibility for local 
linker preparation, ' - 

Objective No. 2: To support the development and utiliMatioh of educational infyrmation systems in 
four Kansas urban school systems (Le., Kansas City, Shawnee Mission, Topeka and WichitaX 
Although a capacity for information search arid ritrleval already exTslid i^^^ 

was to identify and train local linkers who could effectively use project resources as well as the 
ERIC collections at university or college libraries in their home communities. Training was offered 
to professional ^taff identified as having a potential for. establishing successful linkages to informa- 
tion consumers in their districts. 

Okiective No. 3: To expand existing information services beyond the pilot region to new rural dis 
tricts through the distribution of a "package of information services. "Theintent of the information 
package was to demonstrate the potential of an education information system and to provide each 
district with access to literature searches and documents from HIE and CUE. ' 

Objective No. 4: To selective^ disseminate information about the full range of Project services via 
a monthly Newsletter. That vehicle provided: (1) information about ERIC and other information 
resources; (2) up-dated educational information of interest to school personnel already functioning 
as linkers; (8) reports on Project inservice activities completed and proposed; (4) reports on 
classroom innovations currently underway in Kansas schools. 

Objective No. 5: To train selected State Department of Education staff for the full utilization of in- 
formation system services, and for fiinctioning as linkers within their respective operational divi- 
sions and sections. Personnel serving in varfo^s operational divisions (e.g., curriculum services, 
planning, research and evaluation, vocational education, guidance and others) would be trained to 
assume responsibility for information search and retrievaJ. jncludlng the writing of logic for com 
puter searching. . ^ ; . 

Objective No. 6: To submit to. the national ERIC collection information descriptive of school and 
classroom innovations in Kansas. Inelusion of these inputs recognized that Innovative activities in 
Kansas schools and classropms which contributed signiflcantly to educational change and/or 
organizational renewal should be disseminated for the mutual benefit of all educators. 
Objective No. 7: To fully operationalixe all procedures necessary for the financial conversion of 
Project Communicate activities from federal to state and local revenue sources. Tho conversion 
process recognized the SEA's impending responsibility for the maintenance and further refii«jnent 
of the existing information center and client service network. 

Conclusions Drawn From Evaluation Data 

Objective No. 1: Services were maintained in pilot region schools during the final year of feflerally- 
supported activity. It would be a sin of omission If the impact of exten.^ion agent supporl' on total 
system development was not mentioned, The involvement of those operative.^ in pilot region diistricts 
accounted for much of the Project's success during its developmental stagoH. Public school ediu'utors 
do not appear by training or inclination to be avid pur.^uer,s of information. Including data made 
available to them via the computer-assisted route, The Project staff has to be persistant to insure 
that they understand the full potential of the search and retrieval process, and develop the self- 
assurance necessary to use acquired information in the most expeditious way. Pilot district personnel 
that had that kind of up-front support showed more staying power than those who were serviced by 
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the Project In legg iupportive ways, Iflfomitiori utUiittiOT wu down fa m Wftoi duii^^S^ 
74, but the b#st available evidenca suggestg that a flnner foundation for mfonnatton utflkatlon was 
kid in those districti that had the mitial benefit of extenilon*af ent support, 

O^ecHveNa 2/Simply stated, Project itaff were not completely happy with the level of receptivity 
found in the four urban distnets. A con effort wm made to train local linkera m meh of theie 
districts, and b#yond that, to insure that each made ftli use of the ERIC collections readily available 
at a nearby univertity Ubraiy. In almost all cas^, the responie by district leaderahip was less than 
enthuslaatic for rtaiom that were initially hard to comprehend. It would appew that the Project 
was partially compromised by guU$ osBockaim. Tliat is, it was a creature of the state education 
agency in KansM, and therefore w^ viewed as having nothinf substantive to offer urban school 
systems. That estm^ment is part of the political thinking of many urban educators in Kansas, and 
it compounds the job of trying to get a' fall appreciation of the resources the^project is prepared to 
offer. Project services will eventually reach these districts in force, but it mustl&i viewed as a strug- 
gle against political eleavages of long-standing between the state's diverse and autonomous educa- 
tional units. 

O^ective No. 3: The package of infomation services offered to eighteen new rural districts did 
result in a heavy demand for literature searches and microfiche* That response was attributable in 
part to the popularity of the cumculum guides that were a part of the package. As mentioned 
earlier, rural districts have been responsive to sen^ices which previded Information that was hot 
readily attainahle from local resource centera. For eKample, regionally located univirsity or college 
libraries had ERIC collections but did not provide the kind of dissemination service made available 
by the Project, 

Objective No. ^4: The Newsletter can be viewed as having had a mixed impact on the receiving au- 
dience« Our data sugg^ts that those who had a predisposition to use the Project's services read the 
Newsktt^rwiule others tended to view it as just another KSDE "thing" to be quickly persued and 
disregarded. More impact on potential clients was probably obtained by providing school districts 
with quality services that spread the word to othera. 

O^ectivet Na B: The extent to which KSDE staff used or did not use the information services of the 
project can be viewed as a "culturar* circumstance of the particular division or section* Most opera- 
tional components of the State Department of Education serve primarily in a regulatory capacity. 
That is, they are not at the present time in the vanguard of curricular or instructional change In 
Kansas education. Without that kind of legislatively-sanctioned mission, the Department^has not at- 
tracted a profesaional staff that would by necessity be consumers of educational Information on a 
major scale. Some sections, of course, did use the servicei of the Project, but it would be more accur- 
ate to suggest that we will have to legislatively alter the Department's principal mission to insure 
that instructional and curricular matters are viewed from an applied or pure research base that sup- 
ports classroom practice rather than as a strictly regulatoiir or credentialing agency* 

Objective No. 6: Progress has been minimal in getting Innovations in Kansas schools submitted for 
inclusion in ERIC. The obvious need is for more leaderahip awareness in public achools of the impor- 
tance of bOTSting what has been accomplishedp A willingness to take that step turns on the com- 
petitiveness of those individuals, and their willingness to take the time to formalize their accomplish- 
ments in a fashion flt for publication. 

Objective Na 7: At this writing, Project Communicate has been functioning with an expanded range 
of sennet since federal funding terminated on June 30, 1974. The KSDE made a decision not to fi- 
nance the project with Title V (i*e,, federal support) but rather to change the means of product 
delivenr. utiliEing state and local resources. State Legislation in 1974 permitted the KSDE (i.e., Pro- 
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ject Communicate) to offer information services to client school districts on a contract basis, Addi- 
i tionally. the FY 75 conveMion strategy called for the merger of the Project within the existing In- 
j formation Services Section of the Department, thereby creating a new Information Services and 
i Retrieval Section. The director of Project Communicate now lerves as the head of that reoriranizeri 
I section. 

Summary and Recommendations of the Project Director ^' 

The operational impact of Kansas/Project Communicate must be understood in the social and eco- 
nomic context of the region served. Kansas has historically been a predominantly agricultural state, 
comp«ed of numerous small rural communities with equally small school districts scattered over a 
large geographic area. There are more than 800 unified school districts In the state with an average 
enrollment of 7C0 pupils. Approximately forty per cent of the state's -zae.OOO public school students 
are enrolled in four urban districts- 
Support for public education In Kansas cannot be favorably compared with the larger states In the 
nation. Scarct financial resources, for exampjp, have severely limited the service role that can be 
provided by the State Department of Education. A total of 116 professionals are expected to support 
the needs of all school districts within the state. The net result Is a state education agency that by 
statute is essentially limited to a regulatory function, and thus has not been viewed by many'educa- 
tors as an institutional resource that can provide assistance in many mbatantive areas affecting 
schools. This statutory focus on proceduro^ matters tends to pe^etuate a belief on the part of some 
public school leaders that one simply does not look to the KSDB for help in the "heavier" areas 
Project Communicate is, probably the first undertaking by the State Department that moved that 
agei.cy Into.an innovative role in direct support of classroom change. Admittedly, the Project has 
had to li%'e with much of the negative residue of the past, but our performance and continuing growth 
without federal assistance during the current year suggests that we have developed major inroads 
for the KSDE that support its mission as a viable force for change. 

The total developmental life of Project Communicate is not reported in this document, but the reader 
is referred to an extensive interim reported In ERIC that covers the period from December 1. 
1971 through June 30, 1973. This report has dealt with the Project's developmental phase, transi- 
tional phase, and briefly touched on the total conversion to state and local resources during FY 75, 
Some final recommendations are offered in summarization of this Kansas State Department of 
Education's effort to establish a state-wide information system that could support innovation and 
change in Kansas schools and classrooms. 

Final Recommendations 

The fleldlbaaed extension agent who can solwit and entertain requests for information from od- 
ministrators, teachers and other school personnel should he viewed as a critical operative in the 
development of a viable information dissemination system. Data which permitted comparison of 
extension agent as opposed to local linker effectiveness pointed to a wide performance differential In 
favor of the former. In the context of this Project, the role of the extension agent could not be 
challenged as the most efficient purveyor of project services to client districts. 
The training and full utilization of local linkers in LEA 's should be evaluated in the context of 
district to be served, with special attention addressed to the seriouanesa with which the designated 
individual and his or her employer see real potential in these services. A linker has to be an 
enthusiastic spokesman for computer-based information systems, and be sufficiently trained to ser- 
vice individual requests. Constraints upon the individual's time or a limited commitment to the 
system's puiposes can severely short-cut the local linker's programmatic effectiveness. 
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Devehpmental activity m a program like Prqject Communicate must permit CQnaiderable MpeH- 
mentatwn with the kmds of delivery systems most suited to the needs of our client audienees. 
Although experimental and control situations are not always perfect in projects of thii type, it is 
abundantly clear that the information center staff must have a capacity to try a variety of strategies 
that can fumiih baseline data on the most viable dissemination options. A number of procedures 
were used to insure that districts could plug in to the resources of the Project. The ability to remain 
flexible during the developmental stage meant that the eventual transition to local or state resources 
was bas^ on data that pointed to the most appropriate delivery system for a program that would 
have to be partially self/sustaining. 

It is imper^ve that professwnal support for information system utilwatim be garnered from out- 
side ^encim md key individuala who can attest to the value of having those kinds of resources 
available at the district level The viability of an Information dissemination system often turns on 
the avaUabUity of spokesmen within a region who can articulate the advantagei of computer-based 
infoHnation network. Project staff cannot do that job alone and will require the continuing support 
of concerned educatoi^ in univei^itiei and colleges, public schools and other educational agencies who 
can reinforce the gains accruing to districts who plug into the system: 

A viable state-wide information network must be willing to cope with the reluctance of many to 
use educational information by applying strateg^s that reach practitioners at a place where the 
process makes sense. Public education in Kansas and elsewhere is not an endless pursuit of academic 
truth. Our clients are busy with immediate day-to=day concerns and are not heavily into the 
literature to get the answers* It would be wonderful if more were that way, but our puiposes and 
goals will best be served by demonstrating to practitioners how information can be made readily 
available to them for immediate use. That development will not occur unless the information center 
staff is committed to tiying a variety of techniques that can sell the service. That salesmanship 
orientation is a must in projects of this type. 
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TABLE 8 



^ KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
COMPARISON OF FY 73 AND FY 74 INFORMATION 
SERVICES PROVIDED TO CLIENT AND CLIENT GROUPS 



TYPE OF SERVICE FY 73 



FY 74 



Contact with Clients Field Agents j Local Linkers in 

Direct Mailing to Participating 

Processing Center Districts 
(KSDE) 



Number of Searches , 
Documents, Articles 
Furnished 



Unlimited Number 
Provided 



"Package of Informa- 
tion Services" For - 
Participating District 



Fulfilling Requests Original Computer Direct Order From . 

For Curriculum Searches Curriculum Catalog 

Guides - 



Other Requests For 
Services 


Original Computer 
Searches 


Original Computer 
Searches 


Project Information 
Capabi 1 i ty 


ERICi Fugitive 
Materials 


ERIC, CUE, ALERT 
Fugitive Materials 
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TABLE 9 

METHODS OF EVALUATING FY 74 OBJECTIVES 
lOANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 



OBJECTIVE 



To maintain services In 
pilot region schools to 
the fullest extent possible. 



II. To support the develop- 
ment and utilization of 
educational Information 
systems in Kansas urban 
school districts. 



METHOD OF EVALUATION 



Utilization Index 

Operational Data sugges- 
tive of sustained client 
or client-group response 



Operational Data sugges- 
tive of sustained client 
or client-group response 



III. To expand existing Infor- 
mation services beyond the 
original pilot region to 
new rural districts. 



Utilization Index 

— Operational data sugges- 
tive of sustained client 
or client-group response 

— Curriculum catalog 



IV, To selectively disseminate 
information about the full 
range of project services 
via a monthly newsletter. 



A questionnaire sent to a 
random sample of potential 
information users in the 
LEA*s (Appendix C) 



V. To train selected KSDE 

staff for the full utiliza- 
tion of information system 
services. 



Operational data sugges- 
tive of sustained division 
or section response within 
the KSDE 



VI , To encourage Kansas educators 
to submit information descrip- 
tive of school and classroom 
innovation to the national 
ERIC files. 



A log of material submit- 
ted by KSDE and accepted 
by ERIC clearinghouses 



VII. To operational Ize all proce- 
dures necessary for the 
financial conversion of project 
activities from federal to 
• state revenues. 



Legislative action that 
authorized sale of services 
by SEA 

Financial cormltment of 
state legislature 

Extent to which districts 
financially supported a 
part of the KSDE Information 
services project 
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TABLE 10 

INFORMATION UTILIZATION INDEX SCORES: POSSIBLE RANGE 0 50 - 125 50 

KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
JULY 1, 1973 - JUNE 30, 1974 



Client or 
CI ient-Group 


N* 


10 


Percentiles 
25 50 


75 


90 


Pilot Districts 


no 


5.00 


9.88 


15.50 


21.79 


27.88 


New Rural Districts 


120 


5.57 


8,25 


15.02 


20.69 


27.50 


Urban Districts 


39 


6.92 


8.88 


11.50 


18.50 


25.83 


*Nunfcer of clients 



•t 



EKLC 



Of 4 



Figured 

PERCENTILE RAfjKS 
• FOR THE UTILIZATION INDEK 
DEyELOPMENT AND TRISITION PHASES 
^SAS/PROJECT COmUNICATE 



J 

GQ 

K 

Z 
O 

y 

Q 
U 
V) 



3S 



30' 



20 ' 



Mr 



10 



Oi 




10 25 



§0 



75 



PERCENTILE RANK 



ERIC 



TABLE n 

STATISTICAL REPORT ON INFORMATION SERVICES 
DEVELOPMENTAL AND TRANSITIONAL PHASES 
KANSAS/ PROJECT COMMUNICATE 



Searches 



Divelopmental 

Phase 
12/1/71-6/ 30/73 



Transitional 
Phase 
FY 74 



Total 



Teacher 

Administrator 

Board Member 

KSDE 

Patron 

Student 

Librarian 

Non-Certified 

Counselor 

Other 

TOTALS 

Curriculum Guide Orders 



1 ,055 
232 
1 

191 
1 
3 
57 
2 

33 

70 

1, 



306 
126 
0 
127 
0 
14 
14 
0 

18 
197 

802 
531 



1,361 
358 
1 

318 
1 

17 
71 
2 
51 
267 

2,447 
531 



♦Computer Searches (RIE) 1,276 

♦Computer Searches (CUE) 1,054 

Abstracts Printed (RIE)' 76,673 

Abstracts Printed (CIJE) 23,086 

Microfiche titles supplied 5,896 

Microfiche reproduced 12,236 

Hardcopy pages supplied 4,825 

Journal articles supplied 1,359 



Extended School Year 
Open Education 
The Mini-Course: A 
Promising Technique 



343 
901 

1,988 



1 ,309 
1 ,274 

41 ,903 
21 ,401 

6,152 
16,402 
8,344 
355 

177 
414 

79 



2,585 
2,328 

118,576 
44,487 

12,048 
28,638 
13,169 
1 ,714 

520 
1 ,315 

2,067 



♦Project Conimunicdte search program installed 1 July 72. 

4(3 
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TABLE 12 
CLIENT SERVICE REQUESTS. FY 74 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 





Total 




Curriculum 


Client . 


Information 


Computer 


Catalog 


Groups 


Reauesti 


Searches 


Orders 


Pilot Districts {N=13) 


311 


132 (42.41) 


179 (57.6%) 


New Rural Districts (N=18) 


501 


134 (26.7%) 


367 (73, 395) 
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TABLE 13 

CLIENT RANKING OF PROJECT INFORMATION SERVICES 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE, FY 74 



Item 1 . % 
(Infomiatlon Adequacy) Excellent 



Urban Districts * 
Rural Districts * 



Item 2. 

(Inforniation Use 
By Individuals) 

Urban Districts 

Rural Districts 



Item 3. 

(Others In District 
Who Used Informatlonj^ 

Urban Districts 

Rural Districts 



Item 4. 
(Time of Use) 



Urban Districts 
Rural Districts 



♦Urban: N-27 
*Rurai: N-243 



Very 
Good 



Good 



Poor 



14.8 
30.4 



29.6 
33.8 



29.8 
20.2 



22.8 
9.9 



3.7 
5.7 



For 
CI assroom 
ts 



For Cur- For Adm. For Pro- 
rlculum Decision fessional 
Revision Making Growth Other 



7 

88 



7 
92 



14 

76 



12 
112 



Average use by other parties 



2.81 
4.38 



4 
24 



Al ready 
Used 


In 
Near 
Future 


in 
Three 
Months 


Months 


Will 
Not 

Use 


16 


13 


0 


0 


1 


132 


76 


29 


18 


18 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 

CLIENT RANKING OF CURRICULUM GUIDES 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
FY 74 



Item 1. 

(Information Adequacy) 


% 

Excenent 


% 

Very 
Good 


% 

Good 


% 

Fair 


% 

Poor 




30.0 


42.0 


22,0 


6,0 


0.005 




Item 2* 

(Inforination Use 
By Individuals) 


For 
Classroom 
Units 


For Cur- 
ricul urn 

Revision 


For Adm. 
Decision 
Making 


Other 






121 


101 


- 27 


22 






Item 3* 
(Time of Use) 


Al ready 

V Used 


In Near 
Future S 


Next wni Not 
chool Year Use 





N^195 131 45 95 5 



Item 4* 

(Access to Reader) Yes No 

N^195 158 30 



Item 5, 

(Others in District who 

Used the Information) Average use by other parties 

N^195 2J8 
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TABLE 15 
PROJECT NEWSLETTER EVALUATION* 
(REPORTED IN PERCENTAGES) 
KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
July U 1973 - June 30, 1974 



Item Response (%) 

Did you receive the Newsletter ? 92*0 

Did >ou not receive the Newsletter ? 8.0 

Did the Newsletter remind you of how the , 82,0 
Project could be of service to you? 

Did you view the Newsletter as just another 18,0 
piece of junk mail? 

Did you know you had access to Project services 80,0 
prior to receiving the Newsletter ? 

Was your receipt of the Newsletter your first 20,0 
indication of access to Project services? 

Did you fpnow through on any activities suggested 
In the News! etter ? 

— Order Curriculum Guides from ERIC catalog? 32.0 " 

— Request a literature search? 22.0 

Send for materials listed as available 22,0 
free or for a small charge? 

Contact another school about Innovative 0,08 
progranB/practices In progress? 



*N ^ 96 (i.e. 5 a 10 per cent random sample of clients and. potential 
clients in rural school districts) 



CHAPTER III - FROM TRANSITION TO IMPLE- 
MENTATION, FY 75 

Objectives and StaLted Limitation: 

As described in Chapter II, Eansas/Project Communicate now functions within the newly 
reorganized Inforaiation Services and Retrieval Section of the SEA. At this writing, the Project has 
on contract ninety-five school districts^ fourteen colleges and universities, the Kansas/National 
Education Association and five adult education centers. Those organizations account for more than 
one-third of the practicing educatora within the state. The Project's operational objectives for FY 75 
include the following: 

# To obtain contracts flrom LEA's that will facilitate an expansion of KSDE information system ser- 
vices, 

® To sustain utilization of the emerging state-wide information system, thereby supporting 
organizational and educational renewal In Kansas school districts. 

# To assist school districts contracting for services in the identiflcation and actual preparation of 
local infonnatlon system linkers. 

^ To conduct regional workshops that can provide linkers with instruction that supports their local 
dissemination mission. 

i# To continue development of the Kansas Information Diffusion System (KIDS) under the direction 
of Information Service and Retrieval Section of the KSDE. 

Contracts were offered to school districts and other educational institutions during FY 75 in the 
amount of $500.00^ H^MO.OO* or $1^500.00 as was the case during the previous year. The major 
difference at the present time is the direct purchase of the Project's services with LEA funds. 
Table 16 describes the Project's current operations via a comparison with the "developmentar' and 
**transItionar' concerns of the previous two years. 

The Project's movement to full maturity during FY 75 has not been without its fair share of prob- 
lems. For example, the "free" services to clients offered during the previous two years now had to be 
purchased under the contract provisions described earlier. Legislative action (Appendix E) was 
mandated before the SEA could embark on such a unique entrepreneurial venture. Witn that legal 
sanction obtained* the machinery of state goveniment was still ill prepared for its new role as a non- 
profit making vendor. By way of example* there were no state forms to expedite a contractual rela- 
tionship between the KSDE information center and the requesting LEA*s, Nor was the existing fl- 
l^ancial apparatus prepared to accept contract payments for information services that were yet to be 
rendered. 

The bureaucracy of state government was dealing during FY 75 with a new kind of service role^ and 
its general state of unprepar^ness meant unfortunate delays in the delivery of Project services. 
Approximately six weeks was required to get individual contracts (Appendix E) approved. Those 
battles have been won* but not without considerable frustration for the Project Director and his 
staff. 

The actual sale of contracted services required an inordinate amount of planning time, simply 
because Kansas lacked regional educational support agencies that would be the most logical 
customers for infonnation services on a cost-sharing basis. The Project did concentrate a good part 
of Its effort on special education cooperatives whose ultimate purchase of contracted services opened 
participation to small districts who could only justify access to the information system through their 
contribution to the **coop" budget, A similar emphasis was placed on selling the service to school dis- 
tricts whose geographic location suggested eventual membership in a regionally-based educational 
service center. 
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Organmational Overview 

Most of the FY To operating budget consisted of contracts from SEA's. However, the Project had to 
operate within the constraints of agency budget. In other words, contracts could not exceed $65 000 
This budget did not allow for the full compliment of staff that was present during FY 74. The train- 
ing specialist, whose duties were to assist the director in identifying and providing training for local 
linkers, was transferred to another section within the agency. The Information Writer, whose duties 
included compiling information for and writing the Project Newsletter, was hired half-time. This 
allowed three and one-half positions; the Project Director, Information Specialist, Secretary, and a 
half-time Infonnation Writer, to meet the stated program objectives. 

From Diffiuion To DioBemination 

If there are "hindaight" hang-ups about any past Project direction, they would probably revolve 
around the minimization of the field-based extension agent's role. The findings detailed earlier in 
this Report pointed to the positive Impact of the extension agent in getting clients to follow through 
with newly acquired information. The formal abandonment of that emphasis meant that many dis- 
tricts never really got a handle on all the Implications of a computer-based search and retrieval 
system. At the present time, many districts are having difficulty expending the funds they originally 
icontracted for. It appears to be a case of not knowing what to do with information system services 
even when you have paid accesg to them. The same confusion about purposes applies to the manner in 
which some LEA's have allocated money for information services. In too many cases, the contract 
was purchased as an Innovative add-on feature without too much thought given to Its potential value 
in facilitating district-wide change. Those circumstances might riot have emerged if earlier dollar 
commitments had permitted a more meaningful educational program for potential users through the 
service* of the field-based extension agent. Without that kind of instructional ground work, the Pro 
ject must live with the fear of an educational audience that is buying into a support service without 
fully appreciating its real potential for change. The extent to which that circumstance is true will be 
a major test over the short term, 
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TABLE 16 



KANSAS/PROJECT COMMUNICATE GROWTH CHART 
FISCAL YEARS 1973, 1974 AND 1975 
KANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 1974 1975 

(developmental) (transitional) (operational) 



Client 13 school 35 school 115 clients 

Agencies districts . districts (school districts 

and other agencies) 



ng 



llBSjOOO 
(Federal ) 



$90,000 
(Federal ) 



$20,000 (state)* 
$55,000 (LEA'S and 
other agencies) 



State 

Department 

Role 



a. 


Develop 


a« 


Expand a^ 


Provide liter- 




hardware and 




services to 


ature search and 




software 




31 rural and 


retrieval 




components 




4 urban LEA's 


services 




Develop in- 


b. 


Instruct b* 


Conduct regional 




formation 




local linkers 


workshops on In- 




center Job 




in informa- 


formation 




descriptions 




tion system 


utilization 




and field test 




util ization 




c. 


Eval uate de- 


c. 


Provide de- c. 


Eval uate 




velopmental 




script! ve 


operational 




objectives 




Newsletter 


objectives 








to LEA'S 






Utilize ex- 


d. 


Evaluate trans- 






tension agents 




itional phase 


1 




in pilot region 




objectives 





districts 



*^State Treasury 
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mOJECT C0f#1UtilCATi 



Namt 



S ally^ Smart 



Requsst Form 



Date 4/19/74 



(7-26) 

Central Kansas High_SchoQl 



Central, Kansas 



District 204 

66612 



School ^ 

Address Box M 

Bfrmmf city zip 

•htek all terms that apply: Phone 422-5121 

teacher ( ) boafd member ( ) patron ( ) piraprofeisional 

( ) administrator ( ) KSDE staff ( ) student ( ) non^certified 

( ) counselor ( ) other 

describe tha topic about which you are seeking information: 

She is the art coordinator for the entire district. She would 
like information at the levels K through 6 in information 
pertaining to alamentary art. She would like to know of any 
programs that have been tried. She would like bibliographiea 
of teaching methods or materials. She has had difficulty with 
the elementary teachers in this system in getting them to try 
new things in art, that is, something other than 36 George 
Washington's, all the same* all drawn and colored on the same 
day* 

leason for request: 

She would like this information for elementary planning 
and hopefully for implementation at the elementary level, 

^oilow— up comments 

C/v\F) rf\F ^ de.li^e.^eo 



(2« ^ 

(32) ^ 

(36) £j 

(78) 4^ 



-a 
m 

to 



date f.eeiverf ll^ 

datm filhd S I £ 7 74 
Descripfofs.' (3S— 77J " 

Art Education 

Art A<±ivities 

Instructional 
Materials 

Elementary Grades 



5- in- ''1 5 £ V R I u Hts On 1 n 



Sources: 

c 
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Title, 

Name^ 
School 




How well did the material fulfill your request for information? 



excel lent 



cormntnts- 



very good 
good 

fair 
poor 

How will this information be utilized? 

classroom units 

curricular revision 
administrative decision making 

professional growth 

other 

How many other people have used this information? 



comments- 



Ml 



When do you plan to use the Information obtained from this search? 



have already used the information 
in the near future 
in 3 months 
months 

do not plan to use 



conments- 



ORDER 
«H-COMPLEXITY 
0-LAm 

4'-SYSTEM 



ERIC 



Planning, Research and Evaluation 
Kansas State Department of Education 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
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APPENDIX B 
EVALUATION FORM FOR 
CURRICULUM GUIDES 
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EVALUATION FORM FOE 
CURRICULUM GUIDES J 79 



ERIC 



NAME Lilct Qi^Une, ke^^.L^ 
SCHOOL Ue.Phc.\r^ nn USD# 4/^ 



Our records show that you have received curriculum guides from the six volume 
ERIC curriculum catalog. This form is to evaluate the effectiveness of these 
guides, --^^^ 



How would you rate the overall value of the six volume ERIC 



curriculum catalog? 



^ excellent 

Ys very good 
' good 
fair 
poor 



comments- 



How have/will these curriculum guides be used? 
in my classroom 
K curricular revision 
____ administrative decision making 
____ other (please conMient) 
When do you plan to use these guides? 
have already used them 

in the near future 

X during the next school year 
do not plan to use 



comments- 



comments = 



Did you have access to a reader at a convenient time? 
How.JTiany other people used these guides? 



Please= give this form to your Local Linker upon completion. 



Yes 



No 



EKLC 



Planning, Research and Evaluation 
Kansas 'State Department of Education 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 . 
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APPENDIX C 
PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
NEWSLETTER EVALUATION 
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P RO J ECT ' COmU N L CAT E 



NEWSLEITER EVALUTATION 



During the current school year^ your school periodically received 
Project CoOTttunicate newsletters Intended for distribution to staff 
nfiembers. Please assist us to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
newsletter by checking the statCTents most applicable. 



Did receive the newsletter. 
Did not receive the newa letter. 



Did the newsletter perlodicaliy remind you about how 
the Project could be of service to you? 

Did you consider the newsletter as merely another 
piece of junk mail? 



Did you know that you had access to Project Communicate 
sein?ices prior to receiving the newsletter? 

(or. 

Was the first indication that you had access to Project 
service at the time you received a newsletter? 



Did you follow through on any activities suggested in 
in the newsletter? For exTOplej did you (please 
check all that apply) 

*Order curriculum guides from the ERIC Curriculmn 
Catalog? 



^Request a literature search? ^ 

*Send for materials listed as available free or 
for a small charge? - -.-^ 

^Contact any school about promising programs/ 
practicea in progress? 



Please refold this questionnaire = Seal and Mail. No postage required, 
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APPENDIX D 
PROJECT COMMUNICATE 
NEWSLETTER 
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Reufing Slip 

Plaase pass this newilefter on toi 





-__ - 






3 Kansa^ptate iJcpar 


tment of 1 


Education ' 


Nov. 
1973 . 



Project welcomes new schools 



Project Communioati, a pilot In- 
formation disseminatidn servict, v\^s 
initiited two years ago by the Kan- 
sas State Departmant of Education 
(KSDE) eooperatlvely with the Nat- 
ional Institute of Eduaation (NIE). 
The major Information resourei utIN 
iied by the Project is ERIC (Educ- 
ationil Resources Information Ctn- 
ter). ERIC currently offtri on com- 
puter tapes, bibliographical access to 
some 60,000 reports through Its 
RIE (Research in Education) files, 
and to articles in over 570 education 
periodicals Indexed by CUE (Curr- 
ent Index to Journals in Education). 

During its first 18 months, the 
Project provided nisponsive Inform- 
ation without charge to 1645 indiv- 
idual requests from staff members 
of 14 Kansas school districts and 
the KSDE. Now tlie KSDE is offer- 
ing during the current school year. 
Project Communlaite ^rvice to add- 
itional school lystems throughout 
Kansas. Your district has elected to 
'participate and a district staff mem- 
ber his been designated as a local 



linker to the Project's central office 
at KSDE, Topeka. 

As a service available to school 
staff members. Project Commune 
cate offers two primary avenues for 
receiving information: the ERIC 
Curriculum Catalog and the original 
computer search. At least one copy 
of the catalog is available in each 
district (in most cases more than 
one) for use of staff. Documents 
lilted In the catalog may be orderid 
directly from the Project through 
your local linker, 

Requests for information other 
than curriculum guides listed In the 
catalog normally will require a com- 
puter search. The local linker in 
your district is available to assist in 
preparing requests and in interpret- 
ing the information returned to you. 
Request and order forms are avail- 
able in your building, from your lo- 
cal linker. 

See your local linker for further 
detailsl 



New districts added 
to pilot region 
in October 

By mid-October, Project Comm- 
unicate had arranged with 21 Kansas 
school systems to receive Project 
service In the 1973-74 school year. 
Thirteen of the 21 systems are orig- 
inal pilot districts. The new districts 
and superintendents are: 

*USD 354, Claflin 
RIcherd R. Connell 

*USD3B5, illinwood 
Sam C. Stitt 

*USD 428, Great Bend 
Jack Sfll 

*USD 431, Hoisington 
Walter L, Smith 

*USD413, Chanute 
Buford E. Fishar 

*USD 256, Moran 
WUIlam Muckenthaler 

*USD 257, lola 
innor G, Horine 

*USD 258, Humboldt 
John Smith 
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Curriculum Catalog 
New This Year 

Eicpfctid to add impetus to Pro- 
ject Communlcati's service in 1973- 
74 is. the project-created curriculum 
catalog which permits clients to or- 
der 10 me 15Cb ERIC curriculum 
guidelines from the project without 
resorting to an original computer 
search. 

The project staff created the cat- 
alog on the pramlie that there 
should be a more convenient meth- 
od to supply the much-requested 
curriculum guides. 

The catalog contains 1518 com- 
puter printouts ctiiiified into 6 vol- 
umes according to instructional ar- 
eas* The printouts art descriptions 
of the documents. The documents 
themselves are ordered from ERIC 
Retrieval at KSDE. 

Th^ volumes of the catalog are 
classified as follows: 
L Vocational Education, 

Technical Education 
IL Language Arts 
ML Social Science 

IV. Music, Foreign Languagei 

V. Math, Sciences, Environmental 
Education 

VL Special Education, Health and 
Family Living, Physical Educa- 
tion, Driver's Education 

Changes In project staff 

Ms, Jayanne Angell, consultant at 
Lawrence for 14 months is now 
working at Topeka. She will, how- 
ever^ spend a great deal of time in 
the field assisting project director 
Richard Herlig in conducting train- 
ing workshops for pilot and new 
schools. 

In a staff change effective last 
summer, Mrs, Nancy Ftott of Tope- 
ka, has replaced Mrs, Bonnie Camp- 
bell, as information specialist, Mrs. 
Flott holds an M,S. In library science 
from Emporia State Coflege and has. 
spent 13 years as a school librarian. 
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Highly Recommended 

i ■ 

ED 065 735 (see sample comput- 
er printout below) could serve as 
"Super Document" if , one Is look- 
ing for ideas for ninejweek courses, 
particularly designed ^to be non-se- 
quential and non-graded. 

ED 065 735 is only one of thou- 
sands of useful ERIC documents 
which may be ordered on microfiche 
free from Project Communicate. 

ED 06i 73S . A A 001 030 

.Authorize Couri^ of Stiid)' for the Qytntn^er 
pregram. Curriculum Bullelln IQ. 

Dade County Public Schooli, Miiimh Fla. 
Pub Dito Apr 72 

EDRS Prkf MFm6S HC^SI9J4 
Dqscriptori-^^Catiilop, *Curriguium Guidgs, 

^Estcnded School Year, 'High Schooli, Ygar 

Round Schools 
Identifiers^Fldfida, *Ouinnies!er Progfaiti 

This master catalog lUt$ and describes Iho nine^ 
week eQUrs€i of itudy basic to the furriculum 
structure for the quinmgstir extended. year pro- 
gram. Most of the courts lilted In thii bulletin 
arc designed to be nonsequential and nongraded. 
Prerequisiias are indicated when they are e^yin- 
tial for the successful completion of a course. 
Courses that carry credit in more than one area 
arc listed under each iubjcet area, A numeric 
code preening the course tjdei represents a 
combination of the State accrcditalion and the 
local CdursD identification numbcrSi The symbol 
to the left of a course title Indicates that Ihe 
course hat been published. This catalog super- 
sedes the edition published in March 1971 (ED 
058 him. (Author/MHi 

More project communis 
cate publications to come 

Uook for more publlcationi thii 
year prepared by the project on the 
statui of promising programi and 
practices In Kansai schooli. Subject 
matter of the first publication will 
concern independent study and 
should be in print by mid-falL 

In the meantime, the following 
publications completed in 1972'73 
may be ordered In either microfiche 
or hard copy from the Project: 

*The EKtended School Year 

*Open Education 

Mini'Couriei A Promising 
Technique 
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PM[JECT OFFERS 
FREE MCKAGE OF 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

The free ''package" of informa- 
tion service! available to school disv " 
tricti participating In Project Com^ ■ 
municate's sen/Ice will Include the y; 
ERIC Curriculum Catalog and a 
specified number of original com- 
puter searches, documents and pag^ 
of hard copy. . | 

Microfiche readers are the only 
necessities which must be supplied 
by the districts, 

*The ERIC Curriculum Catalog: • 
source developed by the Project for 
ordering over 1 500 curriculum 
guidelines without acompUtarsearch, 

*0riginal computer searches! con? ; 
ducted for requests that cannot be = 
fulfilled directly from the currlcu» 
lum catalog. 

*Documents: the term as used 
here applies both to ERIC reports 
on microfiche andcopi^ of articles 
from Journals indexed by CUE. 

*Hard copy: as used here applies 
to material In print on paper in con- 
trast to material in print on micro= : 
fiche, 

500 LIST 

For only 50^ the publication, A Useful 
Lilt Clissroom Items That Can _ Bg 
Sg ro u nflid o r Pu ro hased , Is availabli from 
iarly Childhood Education Study< IDC, . 
55 Chapel Street, Newton, Massachusetts, 
02160/ 



Educational 


! 

1 


Resources 


! 
1 


Information 




CDenter 





Glossary of ERIC terms 



ERIC (Educational Resources Infor- 
mation Center)— a system designed 
to disiiminate information relating 
"to tducation research and practice 
and covering early childhood on 
through university ' and adult lev- 
els- 

RIE (Research In Education)— a 
publication which provides infor- 
mation about reports as they are 
added to the ERIC system. The 
same information goes on comput- 
er tapes. 

CUE (Current Index to Journals in 
Education)— a companion publica- 
' tion printed monthly by E R I C which 
provides information about articles 
from 570 journals of education. The 
same information goes on computer 
tapes. 



Mlcrofiche-^a piece of four-inch by 
siX'inch film which reproduces up to 
ninety 8 k 1 1 typewritten pages 
and requires^a special machine to 
read. 

ERIC Microfiche Collection-aggrfr 
gate of all the reports collected by 
ERIC since 1966. 

Hird Copy— copies of ERIC reports 
on paper. 

R IE/CUE Printouts-printed sheet 
produced by the computer which 
contains information (bibliographi- 
cal detail, abstract) about reports 
and/or Journal articleSp 

Report Number— the number pr^ 
faced by ED (Educational Docu- 
ment) or EJ (Educational Journal) 
appeari at the top left hand side of 
the computer printout. 



FREE FILMS 

Happineis Is free materlalsl Contact Public 
Office Manager, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone, 823 Quincy Street, Topeka, Kan' 
sas, or Public Relations Department, Unit- 
ed Telephone Company of Kanias, Inc., 
138 West 6th Street, JunctiDn City, Kan- 
sas, for pubilcations listing films for loan 
free to schooli. 

€ATALOOS AVAILABLE 

Material from the Kansai Heritage Center 
Is loaned to schools at a very nominaL 
cost. Write for a free catalog providing 
titles and descriptions of books (7,000)^ 
fllmSj: records; pictures and magazines to 
R 0. Box 1276," Dodge City, Kansas, 
67801. 



Wantmd^NewB about PromiBing EducaHonal Progra & 
Practkes 



Project Communicate hopes to become a clearinghouse for dliieminit- 
ing Information about promising programs and practices. The rationale is 
that we .think each school in Kan^s should have the opportunity to find 
out what sister schools in the state are doing. In addition, we hope to in- 
clude submission of reports for inclusion in the ERIC files. Naturally, we 
need your help. To simplify the process, we compiled a list below so that 
you may simply check those programs and/or practices going on in your 
school which you are willing to share with others. If we have missed any, 
list your own under "others". 



The list Is as follov\^: 
, Adult iducation 

Advanced Placement 

Behavorial Objectives 

Career Education 

Computer^Assisted Instruction 

Cross-age Teaching 

Curriculum 

Cultural Awareness 
^ Cyrriculum Guides 

iducational Cooperatives 

Educational Gamei (use and/or 
development) 

Elementary Counseling 



Environmental Education 
ixemplary Summer School 

Programs 
Independent Study 
Individualized Instruction 
Instructional TV 
In-service Training 
Interest Centers 
Media Centers 
Middle School 
Mini-Courses 
Modulor Scheduling 
Multi'Modia 



Open Classrooms 
Open Plan Buildings 
Outdoor Education 
Parent Involvement 
Paraprpfesslonals 
Pre-School 

Programmed Instruction 
Remedial Classes 
Simulations 
Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classrooms 
Unique AV Techniques ' 
(iKamplis; filmmaking, multi-media 
presentations, videotaping) 
Other: 



Check, clip and return today to Project 
Communicate, 120 East Tenth, Topeka, 
Kansai 66012. 



Name_ 
School 



Address 
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Promising programs initi? 
ated last year 

Ai possible incentive to clients in 
the field to report news of promising 
programs and pricticei to Project 
Communicate, the following are ex- 
amples of some of the programs 
which were initiated during the 
1972-73 school year: 

Ungraded Prinriary Program (K-3) 
USD 342, Mc Louth 
McLouth Elf mentify School 

Participiting teachers developed 
this program which was applicable 
to the science and social studies 
areas in its first year. Clares in these 
areas were non-graded. Children had 
choice of units Oi study, 

Mini^Course Curriculurn (9-12) 

USD 321^Kiw Valley 

St. Marys/Rossville High Schools 

Programs for school year were 
segmented into four blocks of nine 
weeks and were non-graded. This 
type of organization permitted each 
school to offer approximately 140 
courses. 

Filmmaking 
USD 348, ialdwin 
. Baldwin High School 

A high school English class was 
divided Into small groups. The tech» 
niques of filmmaking were iearned 
as each group completed a film of 
a short story, i 



PREPs are Pertinent 

Among the information resource 
available from the Kansas State 
Department of Education are some 
30 USOE'prepared reports focusing 
on specific educational topics. The 
reports are called PREPs (Putting 
Research Into Educational Prac- 
tlce). 

A list of the PREPs available was 
mailed recently by the KSDE to all 
Kansas educators. Consult the list, 
make selection(i) and address re- 
quests to Wesley Pelsue, Education- 
al Speciallit KSDE, 120 East 10th, 
Topeka, Kansas 66iB12. 



Authorized Agent and Grantee — Dn C. 
Taylor Whittier, Commlsiloner, Kansas 
State Department of Education 

Project Director - Dr, Richard K. Herllg 

Information Spapialist Mrs. Nancy Flott 

Education Progrim SpeGiallst — Dr. Jay- 
enne Angeff 

Information Writer Mrs, Ma?<lne Flti- 
yrald 

The work pr^nttd or ptported herein v^i ptr* 
formid puriuint xm a grant from the Nitlonil 
Institytf of Edueation, Office of Educ- 
tion, Dtpartment of Health, Edueatlpn ind 
Welfare, Howvevir, the opinions eMpressed herein 
do not riecenirily reflect the poiltlon or polloy 
of the National Initltyte of Eduaation and no 
offloial endartement by the National Initltute 
of iducition should be Inferred. 

Project CpmfTiunicate OEG'0-71«464S 



3F msmcn sum 
m mmT siRvicis i 

Project Communicatiis prisently 
contacting additional school systenns ^ 
as potential clients, anticipating that ^ 
approxinnately ten more systems 
will be added to the 21 districts cur- 
rently receiving project iervice, 

Look for the listing of all the dis> 
tricti served by the Preset fis wtll ^ 
m namm of the distrlato' ioul \mkr i 
en in next month's newsletttr. 

School Superintendent j 
Praises Project Communi* v 
cate Program 

Shortly after the 1972'73 school ^ 
year began, R* U Povvers, Superln^ 
tendent of USD 464 Tongarioxie, 
reported on Project Communicate 
via his column in the Tonganoxie 
Mirror. 



"Several of our teachers are in- 
volved In a federal program entitled 
Pro/ect CQmmunicat§, This Is an ex- ^ 
eel lent program at no cost to the 
diitrict, that enables ouc teachen 
to requeit and get Information a- 
bout almost any and everything J: 
concerning curriculum, research stu» 
dies, Innovative teaching techniques 
and a multitude of other areas to 
help them do a better job of teachv 
ing our students/' 



roject. ^ 
ommunicate 

KaniQs itote Depirtment of Educaiion 
120 East 10th Strott 
Topeka, Kanias 66612 



Bulk Rate 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 
Topeka, Ks. 66612 
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CONTRACT FOR 
INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SERVICES 
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Date; 



KSDE Contract No. „ 

State Board - Educational Institution 



AGliEE>ENT|qRJERVlCES 



■ 1 Ifl^.reas tha Kansas State Board of Education through Project Communicate 
of thi'Ka^as State Department of Education desires to partxc.pate w.th. ^ 



for computerized information search services and 



2 Whereas such services shall include, but not be limited co, computer 
tlon Center (ERIC) collection. 

Now, therefore, it is agreed by the parties hereto^ 

3. That the above "whereas" clauses are made .a -part of this agreement. 

4. That the following definitions of terms shall apply for this contract. 

"I iterature Search" shall be a computer search of RIE (Research 
" in Education) and CUE (Current Index to Journals in Education) 

f^les and appropriate manual searching of Education Index and 

other documents from the Kansas State Department of Educatxon 

professional library* 
b. "Documents" shall mean n>i=-fi'^he duplicates of documents fr^^^ 

the ERIC collection, or paper copies of articles^ from published 

and nonpublished journals. 

c "Hardcopy" shall mean one page of a document reproduced back 
to its original sIeo from one frame of a microfiche. 

d. "Package" shall mean a group of literature searches, documents, 
or hardcopy. 

Th.t the State Board of Education, as consideration, has established 

catlonal i^^tltutionE, in tne _ ^ yO.65 each, and hardcopy at 

Uterature, searches at ^20 each, f ^ qaarcher, at $17.50 each, 

,r I . fo^ A isl nno tiackaBe includes ilteruLure ht-uiuue.) _ t 
'40,15 each (2) A ^i.uuu pacudge i<=, r.-irh- CI) A $1,500 package 

mcludos llteratur., searches aL W5 ° ^l'- ,^ ^ institution may ordcc 

^ .,..rdc.p, to t,. ii..u 

of lUH total package coat. 
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or individual, agrees to purchase a 



$500 \ (Five hundred dollar package) 



lijOOO (One thousand dollar package) 

$1,500 (Fifteen iiundred dollar package) 

of informational services. * (Check package desired) 

7, That it is further agreed by thy pnrties herelo chaL thu termd 
of this contract shall not exceed a period of time from July 1, 1974, at 
8:00 a.m. J to June 30, 1975^ at 5iOO p.m., unless othemise changed by 
mutual agreement; and that the consideration as checked' in paragraph six 
shall be due at the office of the State Board of Education on or before 
said June 30,^975. 

In Witness whereof, the parties hereto have set their 
hands and affixed their seals the day and year noted. 

Approved by: Kansas State Board of Education 

Byi ■ 



C. Taylor Whittlerj Commissioner 



Date 



Departmental Attorney 
Date 



Lawrence Casto, Asst. CoEmissioner 
Division of Development 

(SEAL) 

Date 



R, K. Herlig, Director 
Project Communicate 

Date 



Name of Education Institution . or Purchasing Agency 

^y- ___________ 

Titlci , 

(SEAL) 

Date: 



AtCustfed or wicnessed by: 

Titly: 

Untei 



KKH/U/TA/ttc 
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